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Bird-Life in Southern Illinois 


II. Larchmound: A Naturalist’s Diary 
By ROBERT RIDGWAY 


HEN it became evident that Bird Haven was impossible for sum- 
mer residence, another place was purchased. Larchmound* 
appealed to us at first sight on account of its many fine trees: 

two European larches, a ponderosa pine, a white pine of exceptional symmetry, 
three hemlocks, two Norway spruces, many large red cedars, a magnificent 
silver maple, two boundary rows of large red maples, and others, planted more 
than fifty years ago; besides a few examples of the original growth, among 
them seven persimmon trees ranging in height from sixty to eighty feet, a 
splendid pin oak nearly eleven feet in circumference and at least ninety feet 
high, a spreading and very fruitful mulberry, a large wild cherry, several hand- 
some shellbark hickories, and two elms, one of which has a spread of top meas- 
uring one hundred and ten feet. 

Although located within the town limits, Larchmound is so near the cor- 
poration line as to be practically suburban, its eight acres of area occupying 
much of the greater part of a rectangle bounded by a street along each of its 
four sides. A small piece of woodland occupies a little more than one and a 
half acres at one end, the trees being mostly laurel oak (Quercus imbricaria), 
hickories (five species), white ash, wild cherry, persimmon, sassafras, white 
elm, white oak, and a few others, named nearly in the order of their relative 
abundance. The undergrowth is very dense, affording an excellent covert 
for such birds as the Cardinal, Towhee, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, and others 
of like habits. About two acres are comprised in an open field (now sown 


*So named by the previous owners, in courtesy to whom the title is retained. There are 
two fine European larch trees standing near the house, but it requires considerable i imagina- 
tion to discover any mound. The original name of the locality was Persimmon Hill, the site 
having been occupied, in part, by a grove of persimmon trees, of which several fine specimens 
remain; but, again, the ‘hill’ is only imaginary. The explanation is that here, in a nearly 
level country, the least irregularity of surface is magnified by comparison; as it is in southern 
Florida, where occasional banks three or four feet high along the lower Kissimmee River are 
in local nomenclature, called bluffs! 
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to timothy and red clover), the remaining four acres (more or less) being 
occupied by the residence, lawn, ornamental pianting, nursery, garden, and 
orchard. 

Many years before Larchmound had been a fine and well-kept place, but 
of late had been sadly neglected, and much labor was required to restore 
its former beauty. Although abundantly supplied with trees, there was a great 
deficiency of shrubbery, which consisted of two lilacs, two ‘syringas’ (Phila- 
delphus grandiflorus), a ‘bridal-wreath’ spirea, a snowball, a flowering almond, 
a Japan quince, a large clump of the old-fashioned blush rose, and a few other 
kinds, most of them, especially the lilacs, the ‘syringas,’ and the snowball, 
very old and grown to a large size. The need of additional sheltering and nest- 
ing-places for birds near the dwelling being evident, the planting of borders 
and groups was among the very first of the improvements started, and now 
there are several hundred additional shrubs growing, so that very soon the 
birds will be well provided for in this respect. Many pans of water are kept 
constantly filled by the Mistress of Larchmound, who also provides, with a 
lavish and loving hand, cracked nuts, suet, and other food; the result being 
that birds have already greatly increased in numbers, and are yearly becom- 
ing more numerous. On March 14 of the present year, nesting-boxes, of various 
sizes, were fastened to the trees in all parts of the grounds (the woods included), 
and an eight-compartment box for Purple Martins put up on a tall pole at one 
corner of the garden; but this experiment proved only a partial success, for 
nearly all these boxes were monopolized by one pair of Red-headed Wood- 
peckers, several pairs of House Wrens, and two or more pairs of flying squirrels. 
Herein, apparently, lies a serious problem: It seems impossible to have breed- 
ing on the same premises the two birds above mentioned and, at the same time, 
other species who also like nesting-boxes. The Red-headed Woodpecker, 
although one of our most strikingly handsome birds, and in many ways a 
most interesting one, is, unfortunately, extremely selfish and aggressive. Our 
single pair prevented any other Woodpeckers (the Downy, Hairy, and Red- 
bellied) from nesting in any of the boxes, drove two pairs of Flickers and one 
pair of Crested Flycatchers from boxes which they had chosen, and even 
attacked the Purple Martins whenever they alighted on the box put up for 
them.* The Flickers and Crested Flycatchers eventually found nesting-places 
in a remote corner of the grounds, but the other Woodpeckers mentioned gave 
up and disappeared during the nesting-season. The House Wren is equally 
tyrannical, and no other small bird can nest in his vicinity. Several pairs of 
Carolina Chickadees and Tufted Titmice, and a pair of Bewick’s Wrens, that 
had been with us all winter, would have nested in boxes near the house but for 
the rascally House Wrens, who, though possessing boxes of their own, drove 


*This, however, when only one or two Martins came. Later, when the Martins appeared 
‘in force,’ that is to say a dozen or more pairs at once, the Redheads did not molest them; but 
one of the compartments was occupied by a pair of flying squirrels (as I discovered too late) 
and the Martins did not return. 
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the other birds away; though the first two species mentioned found boxes in 
the woods which they occupied without molestation. 

Our continuous residence at Larchmound from early in June, 1913, to the 
present time (November 27, 1914), has enabled me to observe for an entire 
year, or indeed for an entire summer or winter, for the first time in nearly 
half a century, the birds of that section of our country where, as a boy, I 
first studied them. What this has meant to me, and how much the privilege 
has been enjoyed and appreciated, may be more easily imagined than told. 


REAR VIEW OF LARCHMOUND 


Both summers and the single winter of our sojourn at Larchmound were 
conspicuously abnormal, the former being characterized by severe droughts 
(the worst in thirty-two years) and excessively high temperature, the latter 
by unusual conditions. December was slightly colder than the average for 
that month (the mean temperature being 34.16° against the average of 35.22° 
for a period of twenty-two years), while January was slightly warmer (the 
mean being 33.24° against the average of 32.68°); but February, while at no 
time excessively cold (the minimum being 6°*), was steadily cold, the mean 
temperature being the lowest ever recorded for that month (23.40°) and eight 
and a half degrees colder than the average for twenty-two years (32.93°). The 
first half, or more, of March was nearly as cold as February, but I have not the 


official records for that month. 
*The minimum for the same date at the Weather Bureau Station in town was 2° 
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4 The normal or average mean temperature of the different months at 
Olney*, as shown by the records for twenty-two consecutive years, are as fol- 
lows: January, 32.68°; February, 32.93°; March, 44:91°; April, 55.58°; May, 
. 66.58°; June, 76.02+°; July, 78.85+°; August, 77.67+°; September, 70.83°; 

October, 57.62°; November, 44.68°; December, 35.22°. The average mean 


| annual temperature for the same period is 56.18° (extremes being 53.85° and 
; 58.48°). The average date of the first killing frost in autumn is October 21f. 
4 The average annual precipitation for the same period is 39.39 inches, but 


varies from 29.33 inches (in 1891) to 52.91 inches (in 1907), the monthly aver- 
ages being as follows: January, 2.96+ inches; February, 2.98+; March, 4.33+; 
April, 3.86; May, 3.69+; June, 3.73; July, 3.53+; August, 2.67+,; September, 


A BIT OF LARCHMOUND 


3.41; October, 2.36; November, 3.18+; December, 2.67+. The distribution is 

not, however, so uniform as might appear from these averages, being, in fact, 

extremely irregular; that is to say, scarcely two years are closely similar in 

distribution of the rain- and snow-fall, and any one of the twelve months may 

represent either the maximum or minimum monthly precipitation for the year. 

. Thus, in the twenty-two-year period the maximum monthly precipitation for 

a given year has fallen in every month except August and November, these 

monthly maximums (for the year) ranging from 3.98 inches in (January, 1899) 

to 12.33 inches (in September, 1911), the greatest amount recorded for each 

*The latitude of Olney is 38°43'53"; longitude, 88°03'39"; altitude, 486.3 feet above 
mean tide at Sandy Hook. 

+The records are very incomplete as to the last killing frost in spring, the date having 


been recorded for four years only. The average for these four years is April 24, the extremes 
being April 1 and May tro. 
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month during the twenty-two-year period being as follows: January, 7.53 
inches (in 1907)*; February, 6.42 (1909); March, 11.77 (1897); April, 10.44 
(1893); May, 6.63 (1908); June, 7.93 (1911); July, 8.67 (1896); August, 6.37 
(1907); September, 12.23 (1911); October, 8.70 (1905); November, 6.71 
(1891); December, 5.16 (1901). 

The hottest month may be either June, July, or August, the coldest either 
of the three winter months. The highest mean temperature recorded for each 
month is as follows: January, 40.39° (in 1890); February, 41.66° (1890); 
March, 54.47° (1910); April, 64.12° (1896); May, 72.45° (1896); June, 79.30° 
(1911); July, 85.85° (r90r); August, 83.09° (1900); September, 74.77° (1911); 
October, 64.46° (1900); November, 54.23 (1909); December, 42.07° (1891). 
The lowest mean temperatures being: January, 23.33° (1893); February, 24.44° 
(1899)t; March, 35.81° (1906); April, 49.90° (1904); May, 61.45° (1907); 
June, 70.10° (1903); July, 75.03° (1895); August, 72.52° (1890); September, 
61.99° (1890); October, 51.39° (1895); November, 39.49° (1911); December, 
27.20° (1909). The lowest temperature recorded is —21° (on January 7, 1912), 
and the highest 109° (on July 24, 1901). 

Probably in no other way can the seasonal changes in bird-life and vege- 
tation—the two being intimately related—be more concisely told than by 
quoting extracts from my diary, omitting dates when there was nothing of 
interest to record. I do not remember to have seen such a record in print, and 
therefore believe that the following, covering, as it does, a period of seventeen 
consecutive months, will be of interest. 


1913 


June 5. En route from Washington to 
Olney, via B. &. O. Southwestern. Catalpa 
speciosa in full bloom near and for 
some distance west of Cincinnati; past 
bloom (flowers all fallen) at Olney, where 
C. catalpa is coming into bloom. 

June 7. Catalpa catalpa in nearly full 
bloom; orange day-lily (Hemerocallis fulva) 
with first flowers open. 

June 16. Spirea tomentosa and Hyperi- 
cum aureum commencing to bloom. 

June 23. Japanese varnish tree (Kei- 
reuteria paniculata) in full bloom. 

June 26. Common Elder in full bloom 
(belated by drought?). 

July 2. Rose of Sharon (Hibicus syria- 
cus) commencing to bloom. 


July 8. First flowers open of Meehan’s 
mallow marvels. 

July 18. Maximum temperature (official 
record), 106°. 

July 27. First flowers of Chinese trum- 
pet-vine (Tecoma grandiflora) open. 

July 30. Maximum temperature (official 
record), 104°. 

August 5. First flowers open of scarlet 
hibiscus (H. coccineus) and Datura metel- 
cides. (Both these species absolutely 
hardy here.) 

August 6. Maximum temperature (offi- 
cial record), 104°. 

August 7. Maximum _ temperature 
(official record), 103°. 

August ro. First flowers open of crepe 


*In January, 1913, the precipitation was 9.01 inches. 

tDuring August, 1914, the precipitation was 7.83 inches. 

tThe mean temperature of February, 1914, however, was 23.40°. The records for ror2 
and ror4 are incomplete, and therefore these years are not included in the averages cited. 
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myrtle. (Would have bloomed in July, 
but first set of flower-buds destroyed by 
aphides.) 

August 19. Dasystoma (virginica?) in 
full bloom (in woods); a noble and strik- 
ing plant, some stalks six to eight feet 
high; flowers numerous, bignonia-like, 
lemon yellow. 

September 6. Crepe myrtle now in full 
bloom. 

September ro. First Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak seen. 

September 14. Purple turtle’s-head 
(Chelone obliqua) in bloom. 

September 20. Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch and Ruby-crowned Kinglet arrived; 
blue lobelia (L. syphilitica) in bloom. 

September 25. Olive-backed Thrush 
arrived. 

October 1. Red Crossbill and Bay- 
breasted Warbler arrived. 

October 2. Pine Siskin arrived. 

October 4. Myrtle Warbler arrived. 

October 11. Winter Wren arrived. 

October 18. White-throated Sparrow 
arrived. 

October 19. Song Sparrow arrived. 

October 24. Brown Creeper first seen. 

October 31. First Purple Finches heard; 
flocks of Red-winged Blackbirds flying 
southward; heavy frost (the first of the 
season) and thin ice (temperature at 6 
A.M., 30°). 

November 1. Coldest morning (tem- 
perature at 6.30 A.M., 24°), but a beautiful, 
bright, calm day. 


(The succeeding article will contain the diary for 1914) 
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November 20 and 21. Maximum tem- 
perature, 72°. 

November 22. Maximum temperature 
73°. Caught a garter snake and a tree- 
toad (Hyla versicolor); grasshoppers and 
other insects out. 

November 23. Maximum temperature 
75°. 

November 29. Temperature at 7.30 
A.M., 58°, at 5 P.M., 60°. Sweet violets 
(V. odorata) in bloom. 

December 5. Temperature at 6.30 A.M., 
53°. Sweet violets and yellow jessamine 
(Jasminum nudiflorum) in bloom. 

December 6. Grass still vividly green; 
California privet and trifoliate orange 
still in full green leaf. 

December 7. Sudden drop in tempera- 
ture (27%4° at 4.30 P.M.), with snow 
flurries and strong wind from N. W. 

December 8. Temperature at 7 A.M., 22°, 
but a fine, clear day, thawing in the sun. 

December 12 and 13. Beautiful Indian- 
summer-like weather. 

December 15. Cloudy and excessively 
damp, with water constantly dripping 
from trees. 

December 25. Temperature at 6 A.M., 
33°; ground white with snow, and snowing 
hard, but ground wet and soft. 

December 27. A_ Bewick’s Wren 
visited the feeding-box by dining-room 
window. (Both this species and the 
Carolina Wren are very fond of cracked 
nuts, especially hickorynuts and black 
walnuts.) 


The Story of a Red-tailed Hawk.—In Two Parts 


PART I 
By MRS. A. B. MORGAN, Woodstock, Vt. 

ATE decreed that June 12, 1912, and the story of a Red-tailed Hawk 
k should be inseparably connected, since on that day a fledgling, rescued 
from a fallen tree that contained a Hawk’s nest and three young birds, 
two of which met death in the fall, was brought to me in a bran-sack by the 
mail-carrier, who remarked with animation, ‘“There’s something your brother 
sent you from Appledore Farm, and I’d like to know what you'll do with it?” 
Little did I think then that his question would come to be my daily, almost 

hourly, cry. 

With eager curiosity I snatched the sack open and saw before me an awk- 
ward, downy object that at first glance seemed to be mostly eyes and feet. 
That it was a Hawk there could be no doubt, and a very young one at that. 
As I took it in my hands to examine it further, it feigned dying, gasping with 
pitiful sobs as if in mental anguish and leading me to take it to cover at once 
and provide a soft nest for it in a slatted box. No sooner had I placed it therein 
than the strange creature raised its head and slowly drew back the films from 
the most appealing pair of eyes I have ever looked into. Something compelled 
me to say, “Why Johnny, Appledore Johnny, do you want something to eat?” 
At this he seemed to swoon, lying flat with his head buried in the excelsior I 
had placed in the box and oblivious to all my coaxings. I had nothing in the 
house that seemed like proper bird-food, but knowing that chickens thrive 
when first hatched on the yoke of hard-boiled eggs, I decided to give him some. 
I forcibly opened the big mouth and thrust the egg down his throat, following 
it with two teaspoonfuls of water. The operation, judging from his actions, 
was both painful and distasteful. With a baffled feeling, I turned away, think- 
ing that I might have administered his death potion, but not so—he was 
destined to a future with me. I was called away for two days so that ‘Johnny,’ 
as I henceforth called him, staid in his box without being disturbed, and with 
no nourishment forced upon him. Upon my return he showed real hunger, and 
I fed him small pieces of juicy beefsteak. In less than a week from that time, so 
vigorous and lively did he seem that I fixed upa nest for him in the corner of a 
shed measuring 12 by 14 feet, and there he was destined to have his home. 

For a few days I carried his food to his nest in a secluded corner of the shed, 
but soon I called him to the door to get it for himself and nothing could be 
funnier than to see him waddle toward me, lurching first on one side and then 
on the other, all the time crying out in peevish e-e-e’s as if he could not wait to 
reach the morsel that I dangled before him. If he were very hungry when I first 
opened the door, he would give the scream that identified him in my mind as 
a Red-tailed Hawk; and so he proved to be. 

His feathers, especially of wings and tail, grew rapidly, and soon the soft 
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fawn-color and bright brown crowded out the downy gray of his first days. 
Just one month from the day he came, July 12, I stretched out my hand to 
stroke his back as I had formed the habit of doing while he fed, and, at the 
touch, he lifted his wings and flew far enough away to be out of my reach. From 
that time he never willingly allowed human hands to touch him. I caught him 
occasionally and for a long 
time he manifested great 
fear, uttering a most piti- 
ful sound and begging 
with all his art for mercy. 
The feathered films, now 
white, would close as if in 
death over his terrified 
eyes. If, as sometimes 
happened, I tied a cord 
to his leg and took him 
out-of-doors, upon his 
realizing that I was about 
to catch him to return 
him to his nest, he would 
throw himself on his back, 
spread out his wings to 
their fullest extent, curl 
up his feet, and then beg. 
But as time went on, he 
seemed to realize that 
somewhow he always came 
out all right, and like the 
wise Hawk that he was, 
he ceased to struggle 
much or to be greatly an- 
noyed when I picked him 
up. He never used his bill 
to strike me—his talons 
were for his protection, and though he became gentle with me in their use, 
with a stranger, or one he feared, he would use them mercilessly. During 
the whole of the first summer, if anything frightened or plagued him he would 
seek shelter in his nest, flattening himself out as if dead. 

During the first month I fed him on beefsteak, liver and kidney, being care- 
ful to give him no fat, which he disliked decidedly. After that, I began to hunt 
for him, and the way he took his first mouse was a most striking example of the 
power of instinct. As I held it before him, his wonderful sight comprehended 
in an instant that there was the thing that his body craved. With a wild 


“JOHNNY” 
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triumphant screech he bounded to the very roof, and descending, struck the 
mouse from my hand with his talons. His instinct also taught him to take his 
prey to cover and to hover over it with outspread wings, sometimes flapping 
them or quivering them as he gazed with delight at his coming meal. He 
greatly preferred to have no spectators at this ceremony and generally, when 
strangers were about, he would utterly refuse to eat but would instead stand 
with the food covered and scold incessantly for them to depart. 

His first frog which he took at a flash, disturbed him considerably by its 
spasmodic jerkings, and it was a long time before he felt assured of its being a 
safe thing to swallow; but, after his first taste, he recognized as an epicure 
that frog’s legs are one of the greatest delicacies. A snake he viewed with much 
suspicion, standing back and looking it over as if it were abhorrent. Finally 
he gathered himself together and sprang upon it with both feet, but, as he felt 
the squirming motion, as quickly sprang back. This was repeated till finally 
he tore it apart in small pieces which he quickly swallowed. Not so with mice, 
which he gulped down whole, sometimes taking five at a meal. Be it said, how- 
ever, that the fifth one went down hard. He would look at me with an expres- 
sion of dread, actually, as if “I cannot-waste it—can I eat it?”’ Then, nipping 
its skin, he would toss the creature toward me, then jump for it, again giving 
it a careful survey. After long deliberation he would turn his back on me as if 
fairly ashamed and work it down his already crowded throat. 

Grasshoppers he took at first sight; crickets, which were often in his shed, 
he would watch interestedly, but never touch. At one time we put angle worms 
in a squirming mass before him. He struck them with his talons, fiercely recoil- 
ing with quivering wings and flashing eyes, and screaming with anger that he 
should thus be affronted. 

One of the strange things to me was that he seemed to want no water. The 
dish which I filled for him, hoping he might bathe as well as drink, seemed to 
remain untouched. After putting it before him I would watch through a crack 
to see what happened. He would crane his head to examine it, sometimes just 
putting the point of his bill in the water, but invariably shaking it off. Toward 
the last of the first summer I ceased to put water before him, finding the amount 
I had put before him undiminished and therefore deciding that the juicy meat 
satisfied his needs. It was not till his second summer that he manifested a real 
desire for water. It had been an unusually hot day and Johnny drooped, but he 
also teased as if I had not fed him. He was always most fascinating at such 
times, turning his pretty head in almost a complete circle, hopping nearer and 
nearer to me till he could pull at my dress. Naturally I thought that water 
would meet his needs on such a day so I put before him a large panful. Before 
I had time to step back he had hurled himself into the pan. Sitting down on his 
tail, he kicked out with his feet in every direction and he did not cease till he was 
wet to his skin and was certainly the strangest looking Hawk I ever beheld. 
Then he began to drink and I felt quite sure he would kill himself, but after a 
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while he commenced to have something like the hiccoughs, which deterred 
him from drinking more, and soon hopped up to his perch and commenced 
preening his be-draggled feathers. This occupied him the rest of the day and 
when morning came he was the fluffiest and most beautiful creature imaginable. 
From that time on he drank and bathed regularly. 


(To be concluded in the next issue.) 


How Winter Thins Their Ranks 


By JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT, Bethayres, Pa. 
With photographs by the author 


HENEVER in the midst of winter I come across a starved or frozen 

\ \ feathered body, it usually occurs to me to look about for signs of 

animal or other marauder. The cold and the snow may grip all 

the land and there yet be sufficient shelter and food for each bird if fear of 

insistent foes does not discourage the industrious fellow from going where he 
can find both. 

In New Jersey and Pennsylvania one now and then picks up in the snow 
a Quail which is almost a feather-covered skeleton. At first glance it would 
seem that the cold alone is to be blamed; but has not a Hawk perhaps kept 
guard over the only field where the weed-seeds still cling abundantly on stalks 
over the snow, or is not the track of an insidious fox discernible along the 
thicket edges where the covey cozily bedded until perhaps, in the gray, freez- 
ing hours, it was scattered in all directions? 

Again and again have I found it so. Certain birds seem to have a terrible 
fear of large Hawks, though the latter may have no evil intentions toward 
them. While the Junco feeds happily in the open, shy birds like the Quail 
circle about the field, too timid to venture into the white expanse until nearly 
night-time, when they cannot find sufficient provender to maintain strength 
day after day—the strength that gives bodily heat. The supply within reach 
goes and they get weaker and weaker until a thaw comes to the rescue or until 
they give up the long, hard fight. 

In January, 1912, I was in South Carolina on the old road from Charles- 
ton to Columbia, when the great freeze came with its blinding snowfall, and 
the mercury dropped to 10°. It caught the birds wintering there completely 
by surprise. There were quantities of them about the corn- and cotton-fields, 
cowering silently in the snow-beaten bushes to escape a bitter north wind. For 
the second time in many years the plantations were gradually buried under a 
white mantle. 

The gloomy day closed with falling mercury and almost no visible signs 
of bird-life. In walking about, however, I came upon many in a strange 
variety of hiding-places. Several kinds of Sparrows popped out of bunches of 
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grass, crevices of wood-piles, even from behind old tree-trunks, while along 
the ditches Brown Thrashers, Catbirds, Towhees and various other birds could 
be pulled from under roots or out of rat-holes. From the mouth of one big 
drain a flock of small birds 
fluttered, only to return 
over the snow in ones and 
twos, nearly frozen. Careful 
search showed that every- 
where in the snow-fields were 
birds, all cheerless, hopelessly 
low-spirited and cold— 
altogether at one’s mercy. 
Their unusual tameness 
almost made it seem like a 
new world. 

Next morning strong 
fliers, like the Doves and 
Meadowlarks, fairly thronged 
the bare corn-fields, other 
birds here and there fed on 
the weed-seeds, but in the 
cold could scarcely move 
and, for the most part, sat 
about hunched in feather 
balls. Along the edge of the 
woods one heard Bluebirds, 
Jays, and an_ occasional 
Flicker; otherwise all would 
have been quiet. In the 
afternoon many actually began to lose the power to fly and, consequently, to 
stick closer than ever to their poor retreat. 

The one covey of Quail I saw that day was huddled under a mass of dry 
grass from which the birds had not dared to stir since the beginning of the 
snowfall. Strange to say, the shelter they occupied showed no sign of their 
having moved more than a few inches in thirty-six hours, for the snow above 
was unbroken until I came, and was not disturbed at the sides. I almost 
stepped on them in my walk around a field, and instead of the full roar of wings, 
heard only a fluttering as the already weakened bodies sought other shelter. 
The bird I saw alight ran into a water-rat’s hole. 

The Towhees found satisfaction in roosting under loosely built farm-build- 
ings and, during the least cold hours of the day, in following the half-wild 
pigs which rooted up the snow and earth in soft places. Only a few Cardinals, 
Blue Jays, Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers, and Tufted Titmice retained any of 
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their usual spirits. They seemed to understand the situation and to know how 
to make the best of it. The Ducks and many Herons had apparently left the 
frozen water for farther south. 

The peculiar fact, however, in connection with this unusual experience was 
that the saddest, most pitiful part of all the cold siege proved to be the work of 
the predatory animals which seem invariahly to be on hand to take advantage 
of the weather’s whims. On the first night every fox in the land seemed to have 
been abroad for slaughter, and as the rabbits and field-mice were well hidden, 
the hunting was all for the easy birds. 

The tracks of these gray foxes in the feathery snow showed that the animals 
hunted for the most part in pairs and divided up the ground in such a way as 
to cover a large amount of territory. They led up wind, this way and that, 
with here and there a deep long set of marks showing where a spring had been 
made on a helpless, sleepy little Sparrow that huddled against a few grass 
blades. Some blood and the crumpled carcass always told the tale. There 
were no misses that night. In one field a fox killed five Sparrows within about 
a hundred yards’ distance. Not one was eaten. 

At midday following, Red-tail and smaller Hawks, Turkey Vultures and 
Black Vultures, sat on the trees gorged with food. Owls were very noisy at 
night and may have been destructive to the little birds, because the mice 
stayed under the snow; but I am glad to say I found no proof whatever of this. 
To the small boy and the gun belonged much blame. Armed with sticks, 
parties of plantation lads 
knocked down surprising 
numbers of the weakened 
birds of all kinds and shot 
any variety that they saw, 
entirely regardless of size or 
anything else. 

Fortunately, the third 
day brought the sun to the 
rescue; it warmed the air 
and melted out patches of 
ground from the snow’s 
clutches so that large and 
small could feed. Beside the 
briar patches and hedge rows 
birds fairly swarmed, rejoic- 
ing. New, glorious life had 
suddenly come into things! 

I walked a good many a 


miles and explored many oe fy : 
TOWHEE SO WEAKENED BY HUNGER THAT 
out-of-the-way places but IT COULD NOT FLY 
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could not find a single bird that had been directly killed by cold or hunger in 
the two and one-half days they were snowbound. Just as so often happens 
in the North, all might have been well had not their weakened condition made 
them easy prey to enemies who fear not the cold. 

The sleepy ‘possum becomes an alert demon at night when hunger and cold 
gnaw, while the mere hoot of a Great Horned Owl will spoil the rest of many of 
the birds within hearing. In the South Carolina cold snap, foxes did more of 
the killing than other animals and I am trying to be fair to them when I state 
that the average destruction by each one in that neighborhood must have 
embraced at least twenty insectivorous and song-birds during the first night,— 
a startling number indeed! Nor were these buried for future use; they were 
generally crunched, dropped to one side and simply left in the snow,—sad 
blots in the almost unbroken whiteness. 

In the North, it is much the same. The mice, rats and other legitimate 
food remain under the snow-crust, so that the birds and rabbits are often the 
only remaining food for foxes, weasels, etc., at a time when the former are least 
fit to protect themselves. The tracks in the snow show many a thrilling stalk 
and escape—and many a tragedy. How much would we know of the happen- 
ings of night, that mysterious time, without this wonderful record written in 
the winter woods and fields? 


A SINGING SWAMP SPARROW 
Photograpbed by Arthur A. Allen at Ithaca, N. Y. 


AN EARLY BIRD 


Two photographs of the Robin, in unusually characteristic poses, 
by Arthur T. Henrici, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Bird-Lore’s Advisory Council 


ITH some slight alterations, we reprint below the names and 
addresses of the ornithologists forming Brrp-Lore’s ‘Advi- 
sory Council,’ which were first published in Brrp-LoreE for 

February, 1900. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with the objects of the Council, 
we may state that it was formed for the purpose of placing students in direct 
communication with an authority on the bird-life of the region in which they 
live, to whom they might appeal for information and advice in the many diffi- 
culties which beset the isolated worker. 

Thesuccess of the plan during the fifteen years that it has been in opera- 
tion fully equals our expectations. From both students and members of 
the Council we have had very gratifying assurances of, the happy results 
attending our efforts to bring the specialist in touch with those who appreciate 
the opportunity to avail themselves of his wider experience. 

It is requested that all letters of inquiry to members of the Council be 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope for use in replying. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 


ALaska.—Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 1919 16th. St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Arizona.—Harriet I. Thornber, Tucson, Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA.—Joseph Grinnell, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
CaALiFroRNIA.—Walter K. Fisher, Palo Alto, Cal. 

CoLorapo.—Dr. W. H. Bergtold, 1460 Clayton Ave., Denver, Colo. 
ConneEcticut.—J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

DELAWARE.—S. N. Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 

District or CotumBra.—Dr. C. W. Richmond, U. S. Nat’l. Mus., Washington, D. C. 
FLormwa.—Frank M. Chapman, American Museum Natural History, New York City. 
FLorma, Western.—R. W. Williams, Jr., Talahassee, Fla. 

Georoi1a.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

ILtinors, Northern.—B. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, Il. 

ILtrnors, Southern.—Robert Ridgway, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
InDIANA.—A. W. Butler, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIAN TERRITORY.—Prof. W. W. Cooke, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
Iowa.—C. R. Keyes, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Kansas.—University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

LoutsiANa.—Prof. George E. Beyer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
MarnE.—A; H: Norton, Society of Natural History, Portland, Me. 
MASSACHUSETTS.— William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Micuican.—Prof. W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 

MINNESOTA.—Dr. T. S. Roberts, 1603 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Missourr.—O. Widmann, 5105 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 

MontTana.—Prof. J. M. Elrod, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
NEBRASKA.—Dr. R. H. Walcott, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Nevapa.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
New Hampsuire.—Dr. G. M. Allen, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Boston. 

New Jersey, Northern.—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus. Nat. History, N. Y. City. 
NEW JERSEY, Southern.—Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Mexico.—Dr. A. K, Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C 
New York, Eastern.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

New York, Northern.—Egbert Bagg, 191 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 

New York, Western.—E. H. Eaton, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Norts Daxota.—Prof. O. G. Libby, University, N. D. 

NortH Caroiina.—Prof. T. G. Pearson, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 
Oxu10.—Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

OxraHoma.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C 
OrEGON.—W. L. Finley, Milwaukee, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Eastern.—Witmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Western.—W. Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RHODE IsLAND.—H. S. Hathaway, Box 1466, Providence, R. I. 

SoutH CAROLINA.—Dr. P. M. Rea, Charleston Museum, Charleston, S. C. 
Texas.—H. P. Attwater, Houston, Tex. 

Utau.—Prof. Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont.—Prof. G. H. Perkins, Burlington, Vt. 

Vircinta.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON.—Samuel F. Rathburn, Seattle, Wash. 

West Vircinia.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 

Wisconsin.—H. L. Ward, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA.—G. F. Dippie, Calgary, Alta. 

Britis CoLtumBiA.—Francis Kermode, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 

MANITOBA.—Ernest Thompson Seton, Greenwich, Conn. 

Nova Scotra.—Harry Piers, Provincial Museum, Halifax, N. S. 

OnTARIO, Eastern.—James H. Fleming, 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, Ont. 

ONTARIO, Western.—W. E. Saunders, London, Ont. 

Quesec.—E. D. Wintle, 189 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 
MEXICO 


E. W. Nelson, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


WEST INDIES 
C. B. Cory, Field Museum, Chicago, IIl. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Clinton G. Abbott, 153 West 73d St., New York City, N. Y. 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 
THIRTY-SECOND PAPER 
Compiled by Prof. W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


With Drawings by Lours Acassiz Fuvertes 
(See Frontispiece) 


PINK-SIDED JUNCO 


The main range of the Rocky Mountains, from southern Canada to northern 
Mexico, is occupied in summer by four forms of Junco. The Pink-sided is the 
most northern, breeding from southern Saskatchewan through central Montana 
to northern Wyoming and southern Idaho. Just to the south of its range comes 
the Gray-headed Junco, which is the commonest summer bird of the central 
Rocky Mountain region and is particularly abundant in the mountains of 
Colorado, where, at eight to nine thousand feet, it nests in dooryards and 
about porches, like the familiar Chipping Sparrow of the East. It breeds from 
southern Wyoming to northern New Mexico and west in Utah and Nevada. 
The principal breeding Junco of New Mexico and Arizona is the Red-backed 
Junco, which occupies the higher slopes of the mountains of northern Arizona 
and most of the mountains of New Mexico, except the extreme northern part 
and a small section in the southwestern part of the state. The Arizona Junco 
is found principally in northern Mexico, but a few nest in the mountains of 
southern Arizona and southwestern New Mexico. 

The Pink-sided Junco is the commonest winter Junco of the lower parts of 
the northern Colorado mountains. It arrived at Boulder, September 3, 1910; 
Colorado Springs, September 30, 1913; Chusca Mountains, N. M., October 1, 
1908; Willow Creek, Mogollon Mountains, N. M., October 26, 1906, and the 
Huachuca Mountains, Ariz., October 18, 1907. The last were noted at Ana- 
conda, Mont., September 30, 1909, a1:1 September 25, 1910. The extreme 
southern limit is found in the Chisos Mountains, Texas, where the species 
was taken January 23, 1914. It was taken November 2, 1910, as far east as 
Crawford, Neb. 

The first Pink-sided Junco returned to Anaconda, Mont., March 23, 1910, 
and the last was noted at Silver City, N. M., March 25, 1884; Carlisle, N. M., 
April 10, 1890; Huachuca Mountains, Ariz., April 15, 1903; Coventry, Colo., 
April 29, 1908; Colorado Springs, Colo., May 4, 1872, and Golden, Colo., 
May 15, 1907. 


GRAY-HEADED JUNCO 


This Junco remains in Colorado throughout the year, breeding in the 
mountains and wintering in the foothills and on the plains. The first was noted 
at Boulder, September 19, 1909, and October 1, 1910. It remains here through 
the winter, this being the most northern known place in its winter home. The 
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larger part return to the mountains in late March and April, while the last one 
was noted at Boulder, April 28, 1912; Altoona, May 1, 1903; Fountain, May 
3, 1872; Ramah, May 16, 1904, and Buttes, May 16, 1908. Up in the moun- 
tains where the species does not winter, the first arrived at Sweetwater, March 
5, £898, and in Estes Park, April 8, 1912. The extreme southern point of the 
breeding range is the Zuni Mountains, N. M. In fall migration, the species 
spreads over all of New Mexico west of the Rio Grande and east to the Man- 
zano Mountains, October 8, 1903; Corona, October 12, 1902; and south to the 
Mogollon Mountains, October 18, 1906. In 1892, it was noted along the south- 
ern boundary of New Mexico until April 18, and in 1890, at Carlisle until 
April 15. The first arrival was noted in the San Francisco Mountains, Ariz., 
October 14, 1857; Santa Catalina Mountains, October 15, 1884, and the 
Huachuca Mountains, October. 29, 1907. The species remained in these last 
mountains to April 6, 1902, and a laggard to May 2, 1896. The last one was 
recorded at Oracle, April 6, 1911. The earliest record at Nogales, Sonora, is 
October 26, 1893, and the latest at Cienega de las Vacas, Durango, April 3. 
The species has strayed far beyond its normal limits to Pasadena, Calif., 
October 26, 1894, and to Julian, Calif., November 18, igo6. 
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ARIZONA JUNCO 


: The Arizona Junco is the common breeding form in the mountains of 
southern Arizona and the neighboring parts of Mexico, though much the larger 
number of individuals breed south of the United States, while a few breed in 
the Animas Mountains on Animas Peak in southwestern New Mexico. It is 
apparently non-migratory and remains throughout the year at its breeding 
grounds high up in the mountains. 


BAIRD’S JUNCO 


This is a non-migratory species, inhabiting the mountains of the southern 
end of Lower California. 
GUADALUPE JUNCO 


This species is known only from Guadalupe Island, off the coast of Lower 
California. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
THIRTY-FIRST PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


8. Montana Junco (Junco hyemalis montanus). Resembles the Pink-sided 
Junco (Fig. 3) in general color, but is darker and the crown is browner and less 
clearly defined from the back. From the Slate-colored Junco, with which it is 
sometimes found associated during migrations or in the winter, the Montana 
Junco differs chiefly in its pinkish brown sides. This character is also shown 
by some immature (usually female) specimens of the Slate-colored Junco, but 
such specimens also have the breast heavily washed with brown, whereas in 
montanus, the sides may be strongly pinkish brown and the breast compara- 
tively clear gray. 

Range.—‘‘Northern Rocky Mountains. Breeds in Canadian Zone from 
southern Alberta south to northern Idaho and northwestern Montana; winters 
south to Arizona, New Mexico, Chihuahua, and Texas, and east casually to 
Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, and Maryland.” (A. O. U.) 

9. Pink-sided Junco (Juncohyemalis mearnsi. Fig. 3). Distinguished by the 
broadly pinkish brown sides, pale gray throat, and somewhat darker crown 
which is clearly demarked from the brownish back. 

Range.—“Rocky Mountain region. Breed from southwestern Saskatche- 
wan to southern Idaho and northern Wyoming; winters south through Wyo- 
ming and Colorado tosouthern Arizona, southern New Mexico, and northeastern 
Sonora.”’ (A. O. U.) 

10. Ridgway’s Junco (Junco hyemalis annectens). Although included in 
the A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ this is considered by Ridgway to be a hybrid between 
Junco caniceps (Fig. 1) and J. mearnsi (cf. Bull. U. S., N. M., 50, I, p. 276) 

Range.—“‘Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico.” (A. O. U.) 

11. Townsend’s Junco (Junco hyemalis townsendi). Resembles the Mon- 
tana Junco but has the back grayer, the brownish wash being much reduced 

Range.—“San Pedro Martir Mountains, Lower California.” (A. O. U.) 

12. Baird’s Junco (Junco bairdi. Fig. 5). Back and sides rusty cinnamon 
head gray, throat and breast grayish white. 

Range.—‘Mountains of the Cape Region of Lower California.” (A. O. U.) 

13. Guadalupe Junco (Junco insularis. Fig. 4). Resembles the Pink- 
sided Junco but is smaller, with a longer bill and darker head and breast. 

Range.—‘‘Guadalupe Island, Lower California.” (A. O. U.) 

14. Arizona Junco (Junco phaonotus palliaius. Fig. 2). Distinguished 
among the ‘red-backed’ Juncos by the reddish brown on the wing-coverts and 
tertials. According to Brooks (“Condor,’ XVI, 1914, p. 116) this Junco has a 
“brilliant yellow iris,’ while the upper mandible is “black” and the lower 
mandible “pale yellow.” This author further states of this species: “Its motions 
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are just as different from other Juncos as its eyes and bill are, as it walks 
daintily and deliberately over the floor of the forest like a Titlark or Water- 
Thrush, instead of the shuffling hop of Juncos and Sparrows.” 

Range.—‘‘Mountains of southern Arizona and northern Mexico in Coa- 
huila, Chihuahua, and Sonora.”’ (A. O. U.) 

15. Red-backed Junco (Junco pheonotus dorsalis). Resembles the Arizona 
Junco in general coloration but has no reddish brown on the wings, while the 
bill, according to Brooks, is “‘pinkish’’ and the iris “dark claret-colored.” 

Range.—‘Breeds in Transition and Canadian Zones of high mountains in 
Arizona and New Mexico; winters south to southwestern Texas, Sonora, and 
Chihuahua.” (A. O. U.) 

16. Gray-headed Junco (Junco pheonotus caniceps. Fig. 1). Resembles the 
Red-backed Junco in general coloration but has the gray areas darker, the 
belly whiter and more clearly defined from the gray breast. 

Range.—“Rocky Mountain region. Breeds in southern Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Nevada, and northern New Mexico; winters at lower elevations 
and south to Sonora and Chihuahua; casual in southern California.”” (A. O. U ) 


SS, gee oe e ‘ 
PHOTOGRAPH OF A DUCK HAWK WHICH HAS MADE THE UPPER STORIES 


OF THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDING IN NEW YORK CITY ITS WINTER QUARTERS. 
IT LIVED ON PIGEQONS.—Courtesy of The New York Evening World, 


Bird-Lore’s Fifteenth Christmas Census 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


: | ‘HE bird life of our country this winter, as revealed by the Christmas 
Census, is remarkable chiefly for what it lacks. There are few instances 
of summer residents’ staying exceptionally north, and only the com- 

monest of winter visitors have come south. Song Sparrows seem more abund- 

ant and Fox Sparrows are more generally distributed (though usually only one 
or two to a locality) further north than usual. There is not a Crossbill of either 
species in the entire Census, Pine Grosbeaks occur in only two localities and 

Redpolls in three, and Northern Shrikes and even Siskins are rare. Further- 

more, Black-capped Chickadees and to some extent Tree Sparrows are at least 

locally scarce Several observers speak of the fewness of birds in general. 

Santa Barbara, California, with 108 species, breaks by five its wonderful 
record of rg12. It has no competitors. The great numbers of waterfowl seen 
there and at Currituck Sound in the East make mighty good reading. 

The number of lists published slightly exceeds that of last year, in spite otf 
the exclusion of many as seeming unrepresentative, especially those showing 
less than two hours spent in the field and those dated before December 20th 
or after the 30th. There was a general improvement in the make-up of the 
reports, and only thirteen of those published had to be entirely rewritten 
When undated, Christmas Day was assumed.—C. H. R. 


Arnprior, Ont.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear; 6 in. of snow; wind north, light; 
temp. —10° to +4°. Canadian Ruffed Grouse, 3; American Crow, 1; Purple Finch, 21; 
Goldfinch, 77; Snow Bunting, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3; Black-capped Chickadee, 16. Total, 9 species, 130 individuals.— 
CHARLES MacNamara and Licuori GorMBY. 

Franklin and Reaboro, Ont.—Dec. 23; 6.55 A.M. to 1.15 P.M.; 2.20 P.M. to 5.15 P.M. 
Clear A.M., overcast P.M.; 7 in. of snow with much drifting; wind northwest, moderately 
strong; temp. 2° to 8°. Canadian Ruffed Grouse, 10; Hairy Woodpecker, 8; Downy 
Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 17; Purple Finch, 14; Goldfinch, 13; Pine Siskin, 90+; Red- 
poll, 3; Snow Bunting, 75; Song Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 8; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Chickadee, 45. Total, 14 species, 294 individuals. 
One Great Horned Owl seen on early morning of 24th. Golden-crowned Kinglet in 
vicinity —E. W. CALVERT. 

London, Ont. (vicinity of).—Dec. 25; 8.30 A.M. to 12 M. Clear, sun very bright; no 
wind; 15 to 18 in. of snow; temp. 20°. Trip taken on snowshoes. American Merganser, 
22; American Goldeneye, 2; Downy Woedpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 10; Purple Finch, 
1; Tree Sparrow, 30; Slate-colored Junco, 15; Song Sparrow, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; 
White-breasted. Nuthatch, 6; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 5; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 7. Total, 14 species, tos individuals. Also observed recently 
Vesper Sparrow (first winter record), Bronzed Grackle, Cardinal (pair).—J. F. Catvert, 
C. G. Watson and E. M. S. DALE. 

Millbrook, Ont.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Clear; foot of snow; wind north, 
light; temp. zero. Ruffed Grouse, 2; Blue Jay, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Redpoll, 30; Snow Bunting, 300; Chickadee, 10. Total, 7 species, 348 
individuals.—Sam Hunter. 
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Port Dover, Ont.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 12.45 P.M. Mostly clear; 1 ft. of snow; wind 
northeast, light; temp. 5° to 7°. Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Hawk (apparently Red-tailed), 1; 
Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 2; Purple Finch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 10; Junco, 3; Song Sparrow, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 16; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 11 
species, 49 individuals —ArtHur W. PReEsToN. 

Yarmouth, Nova Scotia.—Dec. 29; 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. Cloudy, heavy sleet and rain 
from II A.M. On; 2 in. of snow; wind southeast, moderate; temp. at sunrise, 31°. Crow, 
10; Vesper [?Ed.] Sparrow, 1; Junco, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Acadian Chickadee, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 7 species, 18 individuals.— 
Harrison F. Lewis. 

Brunswick, Maine.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Six inches of snow; wind north; 
temp. —10°. Ruffed Grouse, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Pine Grosbeak, 3; Goldfinch, 2; 
Pine Siskin, 8; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 5. Total, 7 species, 
24 individuals—Dr. and Mrs. AtFrep O. Gross. 

Nashua, N. H.—Dec. 24; 10.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Cloudy; 5 in. of snow; wind north- 
west, very light; temp. 20°. American Merganser, 14; Ruffed Grouse, 3; Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 16; Crow, 6; Goldfinch, 47; Junco, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 12. Total, 12 species, 106 individuals. Dec. 21, Downy Woodpecker, 
1. Scarcity of Downy Woodpeckers this winter very remarkable; absent where usually 
common. Juncos also scarce.—MANLEY B. TOWNSEND. 

Tilton, N. H.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. tor P.M. Cloudy; about 12 in. of snow; wind north- 
west, strong; temp. 8°. American Merganser, 36; Canadian Ruffed Grouse, 1; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 13; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 5 species, 56 
individuals—GrorGE L. Ptimpton, THEODORE F. Piimptron and Epwarp H. PERKINS. 

Wilton, N. H.—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 12.45 P.M. Clear to cloudy; 5 in. of snow; no 
wind; temp. 10° to 20°. Ruffed Grouse, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 
7; Tree Sparrow, 26; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Chickadee, 
14. Total, 8 species, 71 individuals —-GrorcE G. BLANCHARD. 

Bennington, Vt.—Dec. 24; 11 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Cloudy, with a few flakes of snow 
falling; 3 to 6 in. of snow; wind south, very light; temp. 10° to 20°. Ruffed Grouse, 
1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 50+; Starling, 
3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 10. Total, 9 spe- 
cies, 79 individuals.—Dr. and Mrs. Lucretius H. Ross. 

Boston, Mass.—Dec. 25; Leverett Pond and Arnold Arboretum, 9 A.M. to 12.30 
p.M. Fresh Pond, Cambridge, 2 to 3.30 p.m. Clear and cold; ground covered with snow; 
wind northeast; temp. 15°. American Merganser, 14; Black Duck, 83; American Golden- 
eye, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 4; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Flicker, 11; Blue Jay, 19; Crow, 21; Purple Finch, 9; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Spar- 
row, 16; Song Sparrow, 6; Fox Sparrow, 3; Cedar Waxwing, 78; Brown Creeper, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 7. Total, 19 species, 281 individuals.—Ipa 
G. Jenxins and E. E. Capuc. 

Boston, Mass. (Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Pond, and Longwood, and route 
between).— Dec. 25; 10.15 A.M. to 1.15 P.M. Mainly clear; about 3 in. of snow and ice; 
wind northwest, moderate, increasing; temp. c. 32°. Herring Gull, 1; American Mergan- 
ser, 3; Black Duck, 175+; Pheasant, 5; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 9; Crow, 14; Purple Finch, 
8; Goldfinch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 9; Junco, 9; Song Sparrow, 1; Cedar Wax- 
wing, 20; Mockingbird, 1; Chickadee, 5; Robin, 2. Total, 16 species, 266 individuals.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Royat E. Rossrns and Miss T. R. Rosstns. 

Brookline, Mass.—Dec. 27; reservoir, 11 A.M. to 12 M.; Leverett Pond and Arnold 
Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 1 to 3.30 p.m. Overcast and snow squalls; ground covered 
with snow; wind northwest, light; temp. 20°, American Merganser, 23; Black Duck, 200; 
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Ring-necked Pheasant, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 11; Crow, 26; 
Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 15; Song Spar- 
row, 2; Cedar Waxwing, 70; Junco, 25; Chickadee, 36. Total, 15 species, 420 individuals. 
—EvuGENE E. Capuc and Ipa G, JENKINs. 

Dighton, Mass.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 12 M. Partly cloudy; 2 in. of snow; wind north- 
east, light; temp. 20°. Herring Gull, 12; Merganser, 20; Goldeneye, 5; Bob-white, 8; 
Ruffed Grouse, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Horned Lark, 10; Blue Jay, 6; 
Crow, 250; Starling, flock of 60; Meadowlark, 10; Goldfinch, 8; Tree Sparrow, 10; Song 
Sparrow, 6; Northern Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 20; Chickadee, 5; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1. Total, 19 species, 437 individuals—F. Seymour Hersey and CHARLES 
L. PHILLIPs. 

Duxbury, Mass.—Dec. 28; 8.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Clear; “in. of snow; wind very 
light and variable; temp. 22° to 36°. Horned Grebe, 4; Loon, 10; Red-throated Loon, 1; 
Black-backed Gull, 7; Herring Gull, 118; Red-breasted Merganser, 24; Black Duck, 600; 
Goldeneye, 91; Old-squaw, 17; Scoter, 1; White-winged Scoter, 19; Surf Scoter, 4; Night 
Heron, 1; Bob white, 6; Flicker, 5; Horned Lark, 52; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 9; Meadowlark, 
27; Purple Finch, 3; Goldfinch, 34; Snow Bunting, 55; Ipswich Sparrow, 12; Tree Spar- 
row, 16; Song Sparrow, 16; Myrtle Warbler, 45; Palm Warbler, 1; Black-capped Chick- 
adee, 22; Robin, 3. Total, 29 species, 1,195 individuals—J. L. Peters, Josep# Kir- 
TREDGE, JR., BARRON BRAINERD, J. A. HaGAR and BRADFORD SARGENT. 

Fairhaven, Mass.—Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Clear; light snow on ground; 
wind northwest, strong; temp. 20°. Herring Gull, 2; Bob-white, 15; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 
12; Purple Finch, 7; White-throated Sparrow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 6; Junco, 10; Song 
Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 4; Chickadee, 13; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 
12 species, 83 individuals— Maser L. Potter. 

Ipswich, Mass. (Castle Hill and Ipswich beach).—Dec. 26; 11 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. 
Four and one-half inches of snow; wind northwest, light, increasing at noon; temp. 2° 
below zero. Black-backed Gull, 20; Herring Gull, 30; Black Duck, 13; American Golden- 
eye, 1; Old-squaw, 2; Brant, 6; Pheasant, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 60; Redpoll, 
20; Snow Bunting, 15; Tree Sparrow, 12; Song Sparrow, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 50; Northern 
Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 25; Brown Creeper, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 
4. Total, 19 species, 266 individuals—ANNrE W. Coss, ANNA K. Barry and WILLIs 
BICKFORD. 

Jamaica Plain and Nahant, Mass.—Dec. 21; 7 A.M. to 4.15 P.M. Cloudy; ground 
bare; wind east, moderate; temp. 30°. Holbcell’s Grebe, 1; Horned Grebe, 2; Loon, 1; 
Black-backed Gull, 6; Herring Gull, 2,500; Merganser, 18; Red-breasted Merganser, 19; 
Mallard, 1; Black Duck, 88 (including 1 Red-legged Black Duck); Baldpate, 3; Scaup 
Duck, 2; Lesser Scaup Duck, 78; Goldeneye, 108; Bufflehead, 26; Old-squaw, 14; Scoter, 
1; White winged Scoter, 12; Surf Scoter, 2; Ruddy Duck, 2; Coot, 2; Bob-white, 8; 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 19; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 11; Blue Jay, 21; Crow, 
24; Purple Finch, 4; Goldfinch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 7; Tree Sparrow, 5; Junco, 
15; Song Sparrow, 4; Cedar Waxwing, 52; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
1; Chickadee, 11; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 13; Robin, 6. Total, 38 species, 3,064 
individuals—RatpH M. HARRINGTON and HArRoxp L. BARRETT. 

Leominster, Mass. (and vicinity).—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 5 P.M. Partly cloudy; 5 in. 
of snow; wind northwest, light; temp. 25°. Herring Gull, 25; Pheasant, 6; Partridge, 3; 
Kingfisher, 1; Blue Jay, 13; Crow, 7; Tree Sparrow, 75; Junco, 5; Northern Shrike, 1; 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 9. Total, 11 species, 147 individuals —Epwin 
RuSSsELL Davis. 

Malden, Mass. (through Middlesex Fells to the Virginia Woods).—Dec. 28; 
9 A.M. to 12 M. Fair; 3% in. of snow; wind southwest, light; temp. 22° to 30°. Ring- 
necked Pheasant, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 14; 
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Goldfinch, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; Chickadee, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 9 
species, 37 individuals —RicHARD GREENLEAF TURNER and GorpOoN Borr WELLMAN: 

Phillips Beach and Cambridge, Mass. (Belmont, Arlington, and Jamaica Pond). 
—Dec. 22; 7 A.M. to 5 P.M. Clear; ground snow-covered; wind south, moderate; temp. 
30°. Black-backed Gull, 3; Herring Gull, 2,000; American Merganser, 6; Red-breasted 
Merganser, 6; Black Duck, 1,000; Ring-necked Pheasant, 5; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 25; Starling, 12; Purple Finch, 11; Gold- 
finch, 9; White-throated Sparrow, 12; Junco, 6; Cedar Waxwing,.25; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 12; Robin, to. 
Total, 21 species, 3,160 individuals—-MyYLres Prerce BAKER, Howarp M. ForsBeEs and 
Henry M. SPELMAN, JR. 

Sandwich, Cape Cod, Mass.—Dec. 26; 11.45 A.M. to 1.30 P.M.; 2.15 P.M. to 3.50 
p.M. Clear; 2 in. of snow; wind southwest, light; temp. at 11.45 A.M. 10°; at 2.15, 12°. 
Herring Gull, 1; Bob-white, 6; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 3; Crow, 20; Meadow- 
lark, 3; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 17; Song Sparrow, 1; Chickadee, 9; 
Robin, 20; Bluebird, 2. Total, 13 species, 85 individuals——-BrEULAH WaADSWoRTH 
HIGGINS. 

Sheffield, Mass.— Dec. 26; 11.30 A.M. to 1 P.M. Brilliantly clear; 4 in. of snow, 
wind northwest, sharp; temp. zero. Ruffed Grouse, 2; Blue Jay, 1; Goldfinch, 3; Tree 
Sparrow, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglets heard 
Total, 7 species, about 20 individuals—Hamitton Gipson and Tertius VAN DyKE 

Shelburne Falls, Mass.—Dec. 20; 9 A.M. to 2 p.m. Clear; 3 in. of snow, which was 
covered with ice, caused by sleet and rain which fell the previous night; wind west. 
brisk; temp. 28°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 7; Goldfinch, 1;'Tree Spar 
row, 6; Northern Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2. Total, 7 species, 28 individuals 
December has been unusually cold.—Mrsses A. M. Swan and N. M. RussELt. 

Wareham, Mass.—Dec. 25; 2.15 to 4.10 P.M. Clear; 1 in. of snow; wind west. 
fairly strong; temp. 18°. Horned Grebe, 2; Herring Gull, 20; American Merganser, 1; 
White-winged Scoter, 3; Pheasant, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Flicker, 4; Blue Jay, 4; American Crow, 35; Meadowlark, 1; Goldfinch, 4; Junco, 50; 
Song Sparrow, 1; Fox Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 12; Catbird, 1; Brown Thrasher, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 12; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Robin, 2.—Total, 22 
species, 163 individuals—C. A. RoBBins and FRANK ROBBINS. 

Wyoming to West Medford, Mass. (through Middlesex Fells).—Dec. 20; 9.15 to 
11.30 A.M. Clear; ground bare; wind west, moderate; temp. 28°. Herring Gull, 17; Black 
Duck, 150; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Mourning Dove, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; American Crow, 17; Brown Creeper, 3; Chickadee, 14; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 11. Total, 12 species, 220 individuals. There were 7 Cedar Wax- 
wings and 3 Purple Finches on our place in West Medford.—Epmunp and Lip1an E. 
BRIDGE. 

Diamond Hill, R. I—Dec. 25. Clear; light snow on the ground; wind northwest, 
light; temp. 16°. Bob-white, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; American Crow, 
24; Tree Sparrow, 18; Junco, 36; Cedar Waxwing, 60; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Chickadee, 4. 
Total, 9 species, 149 individuals ROLAND HAMMOND. 

Glocester, R. I.—Dec. 25; 8 to 10 A.m., one-half hour in afternoon. Sky hazy; 2 in. 
of snow; wind northwest, light; temp. 16°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Blue Jay, 4; Tree Sparrow, flock 20; Chickadee, 1. Total, 5 species, 27 individuals.— 
J. Irvine HI. 

Providence, R. I. (Neutaconkanut Hill).—Dec. 27; 11.45 A.M. to 2 P.M. Cloudy; 
ground barely covered with snow; wind northwest, light; temp. 23°. Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, 1; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 3; Junco, 10; Chickadee, 12; Robin, 1. Total, 6 species, 
30 individuals.—Joun W. RussELL, 
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Warwick, R. 1—Dec. 25; 10 a.m. to 2.30 P.M. Clear followed by cloudy; \in. of 
snow; wind northeast, fresh; temp. 20°. Herring Gull, 24; Scaup, 1,200; Bob-white, 16: 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 22; Horned Lark, 21; Blue Jay, 32; 
American Crow, 35; Starling, 1,000; Meadowlark, 1; Goldfinch, 10; Tree Sparrow, 93; 
Junco, 49; Song Sparrow, 8; Field Sparrow, 3; Fox Sparrow, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 64; 
Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 12; Golden-crowned King- 
let, 9; Robin, 13. Total, 23 species, 2,621 individuals. Starlings increasing, Juncos and 
Tree Sparrows more abundant and Myrtle Warblers and Chickadees less common than 
last year—Harry S. HaTrHaway. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 12 M. Dim sunshine; 2 in. of snow; wind 
north, light; temp. 13° to 16°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Blue Jay, 11; Crow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 5; Junco, 10; Song Sparrow, 3; Brown 
Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 3. Total, ro species, 41 individuals——CLARENCE M. ARNOLD. 

Hartford, Conn.— Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 12 M. and 2 to 4 p.m. Cloudy; ground covered 
with snow; temp. 23°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 
8; Starling, 250; Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 7 species, 274 indi- 
viduals.—Gerorce H. GABRIEL. 

Hartford, Conn.—Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Slightly overcast; about 5 in. of 
snow; wind, northwest, light; temp. 25° at start. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 7; Blue Jay, 36; Crow, 2,500; 
Starling, 500; Song Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, r. Total, 
10 species, 3,049 individuals.—Gro. T. GriswoLp. 

Hartford, Conn.—Dec. 25;9 A.M.to 12M. Partly cloudy; ground covered with snow; 
wind northwest; temp. 18°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 
6; Crow, 18; Starling, 32; Junco, 14; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 8; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 9 species, 86 individuals —Currorp M. Case. 

Meriden, Conn.—Dec. 26; 9.20 to 11.45 A.M. Clear; 2 in. of crusted snow; wind 
northwest, light; temp. 14°. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 5; Starling, 1; 
Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 17; Junco, 8; Song Sparrow, 5; Brown Creeper, 1. Total, 
9 species, 46 individuals. Chickadees have been very rare in southern Connecticut 
this fall and winter.—Aretas A. SAUNDERS. 

Monroe, Conn.—9.30 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Clear; ground covered+crust; wind 
northwest, light; temp. 4° to 15°. American Merganser, 5 (flushed from the Housatonic, 
as next two); Red-breasted Merganser, 1; Black Duck (n<* ~~rtain) 1; Ruffed Grouse, 2; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 18; Starling, 3; 
Meadowlark, 5; Bronzed Grackle, 2; Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 16; Chipping Sparrow, 
2; Field Sparrow, 1; Junco, 100 odd; Song Sparrow, 3; Brown Creeper, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 37; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6. Total, 21 species, 
127 + 100 odd individuals —ArtTHuUR JACOT. 

New Haven, Conn. (Edgewood Park and Westville).—o.30 a.m. to 12.30 P.M. 
Dull sun; 1 in. of snow over thin crust of ice; wind west, brisk; temp. 26°. Herring Gull, 
2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 8; Starling, 6; Tree Sparrow, 6; Field 
Sparrow, 4; Junco, 31; Song Sparrow, 12. Notable lack of birds, especially complete 
absence of Chickadees, usually abundant. Total, 9 species, 82 individuals —CLiFForD 
H. and Dwicut B. PANGBURN. 

New London, Conn.—Dec. 26; 11 a.m. to 4.30 P.M. Clear; light snow on ground; 
wind northwest, high; temp. 4°. Pied-billed Grebe, 2; Herring Gull, 40; Black Duck, 
14; Baldpate, 3; Redhead, 6; Greater Scaup, 250; Goldeneye, 13; Bufflehead, 4; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Crow; 4; Blue Jay, 1; Meadowlark, 7; Goldfinch, 43; Tree 
Sparrow, 5; Junco, 10; Song Sparrow, 10; Myrtle Warbler, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
2; Bluebird, 5. Total, 20 species, 424 individuals Frances M. GRavEs. 

South Windsor, Conn.—Dec. 26; 9 a.m. to 2.30 p.m. Clear; 3 in. of snow and ice; 
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wind northwest; light; temp. 10°. Herring Gull, 1; American Merganser, 15; American 
Goldeneye, 2; Ring-necked Pheasant, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 25; 
Blue Jay, 5; American Crow, 10; Starling, 7; Purple Finch, 50; Goldfinch, 26; White- 
throated Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 30; Song Sparrow, 6; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 8. Total, 23 species, 250 indi- 
viduals.—CHARLES W. VIBERT. 

West Hartford, Conn. (Trout Brook Valley and Arnold’s New Ice Pond, an 11-mile 
tramp).—Dec. 25; 8.20 A.M. to 4.20 P.M. Partly cloudy, 2 in. of ice and snow; strong 
cutting northwest wind; temp. 24° to 15°. Black Duck, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 
9; Red-headed Woodpecker, 10 (came in a large October migration, scattered through 
all the town, have been rare here for 70 years); Blue Jay, 26; Crow, 180; Starling, 118; 
Tree Sparrow, 2 (unusually small number here this winter); Brown Creeper, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 11; Chickadee, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 15 species, 
366 individuals——Epwin H., Myron T. and Paut H. MunceEr. 

Aurora, N. Y.—Dec. 26; 11.30 A.M. to 1 P.M. and, by different route, 2 to 3.30 P.M. 
Clear; ground covered with snow; wind north, light; temp. 6° at start. Horned Grebe, 2; 
Canvasback, 30; Greater Scaup 5; Goldeneye, 2; Old-squaw, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 6; Crow, 21; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; 
Chickadee, 18; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 12 species, 101 individuals. Two 
large flocks of Ducks far out in lake, unidentified. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker was seen 
3 times during Christmas week.—Rosamonp C. SEWALL. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Dec. 26; 2 p.m. to 4 P.M. Clear; 1 ft. of snow; quiet; temp. 38°. 
Crow, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 3. Total, 4 
species, 8 individuals—JuL1A Morse and Harriett S, BAKER. 

Collins, N. Y. (Hospital grounds and Indian Reservation).—Dec. 24; 12.20 to 2.15 
P.M. 10 in. of snow, still snowing slightly; temp. 30°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 3; Prairie Horned Lark, 8; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 10; Song 
Sparrow, 1; Junco, 5; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 20. Total, 12 species, 64 individuals. Dec. 13, Kingfisher; 
Dec. 22, Goldfinch; Dec. 22, large flock of Snow Buntings; Dec. 13, Red-shouldered 
Hawk; Dec. 13, Cowbird, 1.—ANne E. Perkins, M.D. 

Dresden, N. Y.—Dec. 20. 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Clear; ground covered with snow; wind 
northwest, light; temp. 20° to 30°. Horned Grebe, 24; Herring Gull, 1; American Mer- 
ganser, 13; Redhead, 25; Canvasback, 47; Scaup, 68; Goldeneye, 41; Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 3; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Crow, 200; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 21; Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 7; Brown Creeper, 
2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Chickadee, 22; Golden-crowned Kinglet. 19. Total, 
20 species, 511 individuals.—B. B. Futton and Otro McCreary. 

Easthampton, Long Island, N. Y.—Dec. 27; 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. Kittiwake, 1; Black- 
backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 500; Bonaparte’s Gull, 6; Red-breasted Merganser, 3; 
Purple Sandpiper, 1; White-winged Scoter, 5; Bob-white, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Flicker, 1; Horned Lark, 3; Blue Jay, 2; American 
Crow, 3; Starling, 10; Meadowlark, 13; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 1; 
Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 10; Tree Swallow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 40; Chickadee, 35; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5—-Grorce W. Ho titsTer and J. L. HELMUTH. 

Geneva, N. Y.—Dec. 27; 9 A.M. to4 P.M Clear; ground covered with snow; wind 
south, strong; temp. 12° to 20°. Horned Grebe, 7; Ring-billed Gull, 1; American Mer- 
ganser, 4; Red-breasted Merganser, 1; Black Duck, 16; Redhead, 75; Greater Scaup, 
200; Lesser Scaup, 150; Goldeneye, 20; Bufflehead, 1; Old-squaw, 3; Ring-necked Pheas- 
ant, 15; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 2; Crow, 100; Snow Bunting, 20; 
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Lapland Longspur, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 40; Brown Creeper, 3; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 23 species 
671 individuals.—W. H. Eppy, E. H. Eaton, W. W. Grant and O. C. McCreary. 

Geneva, N. Y.—Dec. 25; 8.30 to 11.30 A.M. Clear; ground covered with snow; 
wind light, westerly; temp. 10° to 15° (all the birds seen from my study window). 
Horned Grebe, 1; Herring Gull, 1; Redhead, 75; Canvasback, 10,000 (flock coming in on 
lake, number estimated by sportsmen who were hunting them); Scaup, 200; Goldeneye, 
4; Old-squaw, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1 (immature 
plumage, identification certain); Flicker, 1; Crow, 3; Cedar Waxwing, 30; Chickadee, 3, 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 15 species, 10,332 
individuals —ELon Howarp EarTon. 

Hamburg, N. Y.—Dec. 22, 1 to 4.30 P.M. Partly cloudy; about ro in. of snow; wind 
southwest, brisk; temp. 18°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Crow, 3; Goldfinch, 37; Brown 
Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 7- 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 12 species, 72 individuals—TsHomas L. Bourne. 

Hamburg, N. Y.—Dec. 26; 1.30 to 4.30 p.m. Clear; about 10 in. of snow; no wind; 
temp. 14°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Flicker. 2; Crow, 32; 
Goldfinch, 16; Northern Shrike, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 6; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6. 
Total, 12 species, 83 individuals—HreatH Van DuzEE. 

Ithaca, N. Y. (Renwick Woods and Marsh) head of Lake Cayuga).—Dec. 20; 10 
A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear, ground deeply covered with snow; everything frozen; wind north- 
west, strong; temp. 30°. Horned Grebe, 1; Herring Gull, 4; Canvasback, 50; Scaup, 
250; Goldeneye, 1; Bufflehead, 7; Short-eared Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 50; 
Red-winged Blackbird, adult male (lively and able to fly); Purple Finch, 2; Tree Spar- 
row, 6; Song Sparrow, 15; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 5; Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6. Total, 18 species, 407 individuals. 
A Robin seen next day.—LupLow Griscom. 

Long Beach, Nassau Co., L. L, N. ¥.—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 4 P.M. Partly cloudy; 
ground lightly snow-covered except on beach; marshes frozen; wind northwest, light, 
increasing in afternoon; temp. 30° to 15°. Holbcell’s Grebe, 1; Horned Grebe, 1; Loon, 
6; Red-throated Loon, 2; Black-backed Gull, 10; Herring Gull, 1,000 +; Red-breasted 
Merganser, 1; Black Duck, 670 + (one flock of 400); Scaup, 4; Old-squaw, 62; White- 
winged Scoter, 12; Surf Scoter, 1; Red-backed Sandpiper, 1 (at close range); Marsh 
Hawk, 2; Pigeon Hawk, 1; Horned Lark, 14; Crow, sp., 39; Meadowlark, 3; Goldfinch, 
2; Ipswich Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 26; Song Sparrow, 4, Myrtle Warbler, 45. Total, 
23 species, 1909 individuals.—EDWARD FLEISCHER. 

Long Beach, Nassau Co., L. I, N. ¥.—Dec. 20; 11.05 A.M. to 5.15 P.M. Clear; 
ground bare; wind northwest, light; not cold. Horned Grebe, 2; Red-throated Loon, 1; 
Black-backed Gull, 20 adults; Herring Gull, 5,000; Red-breasted Merganser, 5; Black 
Duck, 4 + (large flocks not surely identified); Old-squaw. 30; Surf Scoter, 1; Great 
Blue Heron, 1 (at sunset, out at sea, flying west, rather high); Short-eared Owl, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 3; Horned Lark, flock of 9; American Crow, 10; Starling, 3; Meadow- 
lark, 1; Tree Sparrow, 2; Song Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 20. Total, 18 species, about 
5,115 individuals.—J. M. Jounson, Wm. H. WreGMANN and C. H. Rocers. 

Lynbrook, East Rockaway and Long Beach, Nassau Co., L. I., N. ¥.—Dec. 26; 
9.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. Fair; ground snow covered; marshes frozen; wind north, strong; 
temp. 5° to 15°. Loon, 2; Black-backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 750; Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, 15; Black Duck, 300; Scaup, 50; Goldeneye, 3; Old-squaw, 38; White-winged 
Scoter, 13; Surf Scoter, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Horned Lark, 10; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 25; Starling, 50; Meadow- 
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lark, 6; Vesper Sparrow, 1; Ipswich Sparrow, 2; Sharp-tailed Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 
25; Field Sparrow, 4; Junco, 5; Song Sparrow, 6; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Fox Sparrow, 1; 
Myrtle Warbler, 38; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 30 species, 1,326 individuals. 
Scarcity of commoner winter birds remarkable-——JoHN TREADWELL NicHOLs, N. F. 
LENSSEN, G. W. HuBBELL, Jr. (all at Long Beach only), and Luptow Griscom. 

New York City (Van Cortlandt Park).—Dec. 26, 2.30 to 4.30 P.M. Fine; light cover- 
ing of snow; pond and brooks frozen; wind northwest, brisk; temp. 12°. Herring Gull, 
11; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 9; 
American Crow, 7; Starling, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 6; Tree Sparrow, 15; Junco 
8; Song Sparrow, 6 (one singing); Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2. Total, 
13 species, 72 individuals—STANLEY VAUGHAN LADow. 

New York City (Van Cortlandt Park and vicinity).—Dec. 25; 7.30 to 11 A.M. 
Cloudy; about 1 in. of snow; wind northwest, moderate; temp., 25° to 23°. Herring 
Gull, 26; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 14; Crow, 19; Starling, 
95; Red-winged Blackbird, 5; Grackle subsp., 1; Tree Sparrow, 32; Junco, 16; Song Spar- 
row, 10; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Robin, 1. Total, 14 species, 
226 individuals—Mr. anp Mrs. G. CLyDE FIsHER. 

New Yock City (Jerome Reservoir and Van Cortlandt Park).—Dec. 31; 9.30 A.M. 
to 12.30 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; wind northwest, light; temp. 25°. Herring 
Gull, 150; Merganser, 30; Canvasback, 11; Goldeneye, 3; Hawk (Buteo sp.), 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 6; Starling, 100; Red-winged Blackbird, 3; Grackle 
subsp., 1; Goldfinch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 8; Tree Sparrow, 30; Field Sparrow, 
10; Junco, 11; Song Sparrow, 9; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 4. Total, 20 species, 399 individuals—LupLow Griscom and ArRetTAs A. 
SAUNDERS. 

New York City (Bronx Park).—Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to1 P.M. Cloudy; light snow on 
ground; wind northwest, light; temp. 30°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 3; Crow, 5; White-throated Sparrow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 2; Junco, 6. Total, 6 
species, 21 individuals.—L. N. Nicuots and E. G. Nicuots. 

New York City (West Farms to Clason Point, Castle Hill, Unionport, then to 
Bronx Park, Mosholu Parkway, Jerome Park Reservoir and Van Cortlandt Park). 
Trolley used between Unionport and Bronx Park; rest of route on foot.—Dec. 26; 
8.45 A.M. to 5 P.M. Fine; ground with thin broken areas of snow; ponds and small 
streams frozen; wind north, brisk; temp. 5° to 11°. Herring Gull, 335; Red breasted 
Merganser, 75; Canvasback, 2 drakes; Greater Scaup, 500; Goldeneye, 1 drake; Black- 
crowned Night Heron, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Crow, 7; Starling, 230; Goldfinch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 50; Tree Sparrow, 15; 
Junco, 43; Song Sparrow, 17; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 17 species, about 
1,282 individuals—GrorGE E. Hix. 

New York City (West New Brighton to New Doip to Princes Bay to Great Kills, 
Staten Island).—Dec. 20; 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Clear; ground frozen beneath surface; wind, 
northwest, light; temp. 30° at start, rising. Herring Gull, 998; Black Duck, 5; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 4; Barred Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
8; Blue Jay, 13; American Crow, 65; Starling, 75; Goldfinch, 100; Pine Siskin, 3; White- 
throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 51; Junco, 106; Song Sparrow, 14; Fox Sparrow, 2; 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breastedNuthatch, 7; Chickadee, 44; Golden-crowned King- 
let, 4; Ruby-crowned Kinglet [?Ed.], 3; Olive-backed [Hermit? Ed.], Thrush, 1. Total, 
25 species, 1,513 individuals—HaroLtp K. DECKER. 

New York City (West New Brighton to Great Kills via Bull’s Head and Egbert- 
ville; and Princes Bay to Tottenville to Great Kills; thence to South Beach, Staten 
Island). (Operating separately except from Great Kills to South Beach.)—Dec. 27 
7 A.M. to 5.10 P.M. Mostly cloudy, clearing in late p.m.; ground thinly covered with snow; 
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wind northwest, light, falling at times to dead calm; temp. 9° to 26°. The weather for a 
week preceding this had been unseasonably severe, temperature falling to 4° on at least 
one occasion. Herring Gull, 618; Red-breasted Merganser, 2; Greater Scaup, 115; 
Goldeneye, 35; Bufflehead, 37; Red-shouldered Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Screech 
Owl, 4; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 39; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; 
Northern Flicker, 9; Blue Jay, 42; Crow, 151; Fish Crow, 2; Starling, 471; Meadowlark, 
67; Goldfinch, 12; Pine Siskin, 18; Snow Bunting, 1; Ipswich Sparrow, 2; Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 244; Junco, 86; Song Sparrow, 
44; Cardinal, 11; Northern Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 12; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 10; Tufted Titmouse, 9, Chickadee, 47; Golden-crowned Kingilet. 
10; Ruby-crowned Kinglet [?Ed.], 7; Robin, 2. Total, 36 species, 2,120 individuals.— 
Harotp K, Decker and Howarp H. CLEAVES. 

Olean, N. Y. (Maplewood and city).—Dec. 25; 6.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Clear; heavy 
snow; wind light; temp. 10° to 20°. Pheasant, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 8; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 6; Junco, 
8; Cedar Waxwing, 3 (eating frozen apples); White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 
18; Robin, 2. Total, 12 species, 55 individuals—Mks. J. J. NENNO and Mrs. I. P. 
HEWITT. 

Orient, L. I., N. Y.—Dec. 27; 7 a.m. to 2 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare; wind northeast, 
light; temp. 10° to 23°. Horned Grebe, 2; Loon, 1; Black-backed Gull, 12; Herring Gull, 
600; Ring-billed Gull, 2; Merganser, 3; Red-breasted Merganser, 6; Black Duck, 35; Red- 
head, 7; Greater Scaup, 500; Goldeneye, 600; Bufflehead, 50; Old-squaw, 400; Scoter, 2; 
White-winged Scoter, 300; Surf Scoter, 600; Bob-white, 15; Marsh Hawk, 1; Screech 
Owl, 2; Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Horned Lark, 200; Blue Jay, 
1; Crow, 75; Starling, 40; Cowbird, 2 (at lunch table); Meadowlark. 80; Goldfinch, 6; 
Snow Bunting, 2; Ipswich Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 10; 
Junco, 7; Song Sparrow, 12; Myrtle Warbler, 75; Chickadee, 60; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 30; Robin, 3. Total, 39 species, 3,756 individuals. A Snowy Owl was recorded 
on Dec. 20.—Roy LATHAM. 

Port Chester, N. ¥.—Dec. 23; 9 A.M. to 5 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind west, 
brisk; temp. 23°. Red-throated Loon, 1; Herring Gull, 160; Ring-billed Gull, 2; Red- 
breasted Merganser, 15; Old-squaw, 18; White-winged Scoter, 10; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Long-eared Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 8; Northern Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 13; American Crow, 120; Starling, 40; Meadow- 
lark, 6; Purple Finch, 3; Goldfinch, 7; Snow Bunting, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 3; 
Tree Sparrow, 11; Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 12; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 6; Black-capped Chickadee, 7; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 30; Robin, 1. 
Total, 28 species, 518 individuals. Hermit Thrush seen Dec. 22.—RicHarp L. BuRDSALL, 
James C. Mapres, SaAMuet N. Comiy, E. Morris Burpsal1, Paut C. Sporrorp and 
Botton Cook. 

Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N. ¥.—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. Partly cloudy; ground 
snow-covered; wind north, brisk; temp. 20°. Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 
1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 9; Downy Woodpecker, 11; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 16; Crow, 130; Purple Finch, 13; Goldfinch, 71; 
Tree Sparrow, 19; Junco, 17; Song Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 16; Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Bluebird, 4. Total, 19 species, 
320 individuals. Presence of Red-headed Woodpecker, and almost total absence of 
Chickadees considered remarkable-—R#INEBECK Brrp CLuB. 

Rochester, N. Y. (Forest Lawn).—Dec. 27; 10 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy, later clearing; 
5 in. of snow; wind southwest, strong; temp. 15°. Herring Gull, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 
1; Crow, 6; Chickadee, 4. Total, 4 species, 13 individuals.—Netrie SELLINGER PIERCE. 


Rochester, N. Y. (Highland Park, Bird Sanctuary of Rochester Burroughs Nature 
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Club and Durand Eastman Park).—Dec. 22; 7.45 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Cloudy with snow 
flurries A.m., clear p.m.; 8 in. of snow; wind southwest, brisk; temp. 20°. Herring Gull, 
100; Pheasant, 4; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; 
Tree Sparrow, 25; Junco, 4; Cedar Waxwing, 25; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4.. Total, 11 species, 172 individuals—Ww. L. 
G. Epson and R. E. Horsey. 

Syracuse, N. Y. (Liverpool to Long Branch).—Dec. 26. 10.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear; 
a foot of snow; no wind; temp. zero. Downy Woodpecker, 5; Red-headed Woodpecker, 
4; Crow, 67; Song Sparrow, 4; Migrant Shrike, 1 (eating a sparrow); Brown Creeper, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 2. Total, 8 species, 88 individuals —EmiILir 
GouULDING and Nettie M. SADLER. 

Woodmere, N. Y.— Dec. 28; 9.30 A.M. to 1.15 P.M. Quite clear; 34 in. of snow; wind 
northwest, hardly perceptible; temp. 29° to 33°. Herring Gull, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 13; Crow, 24; Starling, 11; Meadowlark, 
8; Goldfinch, 5; White-throated Sparrow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 44; Junco, 2; Song Sparrow. 
11; Fox Sparrow, 8; Myrtle Warbler, 2. Total, 15 species, 141 individuals. Dec. 11. 
male Towhee; Dec. 15. Chickadee; Dec. 19, Hermit Thrush.—Cuartes A. HEWLETT. 

New York Bay and Sandy Hook, N. J. (From Wall St., Manhattan, by steamer to 
the Hook; there on foot.—Dec. 26; 7 A.M. to 3.40 P.M. Brilliantly clear; ground lightly 
snow-covered; wind north, brisk; temp. 4° at start, 17° at end. Black-backed. Gull, 6 
adults; Herring Gull, 880; American and Red-breasted Mergansers, 8 (1 each identified) ; 
Black Duck, 2; Goldeneye, 16; White-winged Scoter, flock of 10; Night Heron, 1 juv.; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; American Crow, 20; Fish Crow, 
150; Starling, 10; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 1; Field Sparrow, 2; Junco, 
flock of 8; Song Sparrow, 9; Fox Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 6; Myrtle Warbler, 130; Carolina 
Wren, 3; Hermit Thrush, 3; Robin, 8. Total, 25 species, about 1,280 individuals.— 
Wm. H. WrecMANN and:‘C. H. RoceErs. 

Camden, N. J. (and vicinity).—Dec. 25; 7.30 to 9 A.M. and 11.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. 
Cloudy; 1 in. of snow; wird northeast shifting to northwest; temp. 27°. Herring Gull, 
23; Night Heron, 1; Killdeer, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Barn Owl, 3; 
Long-eared Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 600; Starling, 
110; Meadowlark, 19; Purple Finch, 3; Savannah Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 
10; Tree Sparrow, 34;Field Sparrow, 8; Junco, 105; Song Sparrow, 17; Swamp Sparrow, 
3; Cardinal, 6; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted 
Titmouse, 3; Chickadee, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 28 species, 971 indi- 
viduals. A Yellow Palm Warbler was seen on Dec. 20.—JULIAN K. Potter. 

Hanover Neck, N. J.—Dec. 20; 11 A.M. to 3 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind north- 
west, light; temp. 32°. Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 
2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 400; Star- 
ling, 40; Goldfinch, 5; White-throated Sparrow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 4; Song Sparrow, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. Total, 13 species, 479 individuals—Cuartes H. BAusE- 
WEIN and Louis S. KouLer. 

Plainfield, N. J. (to Ash Swamp).—Dec. 25; 6.50 A.M. to 5.50 P.M. Fair; 1 in. of 
fresh snow; temp. 27°. Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 4; Red-shouldered Hawk, 3; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 6; 
Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 28; American Crow, 300 (mostly flying from roost from 7 to 8 
A.M.); Fish Crow, 3; Starling, 16; Meadowlark, 20 (flock, at roost); Blackbird sp., 2 
(together); Purple Finch, 4 (flock); Goldfinch, 4; White-throated Sparrow, 3 (flock); 
Tree Sparrow, 65; Field Sparrow, 4 (flock); Junco, 85; Song Sparrow, 52 (one flock of 
17 and one of 15); Swamp Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 8; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2 
(together); White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 8; Black-capped Chickadee, 
8; Hermit Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 5 (flock). Total, 30 species, 648 individuals. A Barred 
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Owl was started from its roost in a cedar-grove but was too wary to be seen.——-W. 
DEW. MILLER. 

Moorestown, N. J. (southwest and north and the Pensauken Valley to the Dela- 
ware River),—Dec. 25; 6.40 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. Cloudy; 1%in. of snow; wind north, fresh 
and raw; temp. (at start) 28°, at return, 21°. Herring Gull, 1; Duck, sp. 50; Killdeer, 5; 
Turkey Vulture, 3; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 9; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Long-eared 
Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 6; Horned 
Lark, 14; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 94; Starling, 14; Meadowlark, 6:; Purple Finch, 2; White- 
throated Sparrow, 13; Tree Sparrow, 64; Junco, 63; Song Sparrow, 90; Cardinal, 7; 
Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 5; Tufted Titmouse. 4. Total, 26 species, 527 
individuals—WiL.1AmM B. Evans and GreorGce H. HALLeEtt, Jr. (northward, all day). 
Anna and J. Howarp Mickle (southwestward, to A.M. to 1.30 P.M.), and GRACE 
Evans (at lunch counter). 

Morristown, N. J.—Dec. 25; 8.30 to 11.15 A.M. Cloudy; % in. of new snow; wind 
northwest, moderate; temp. 23°. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay. 30; Crow, 24; Starling, 43; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree 
Sparrow, 26; Junco, 21; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
5; Chickadee, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 14 species, 169 individuals.— 
R. C. CASKEY 

Newark, N. J.—Dec. 26; 9.30 to 11.45 A.M. (Branch Brook Park and adjacent lots) 
and 2.30 to 4.15 P.M. (woods near second River). Clear; ground barely snow-covered; 
wind north, brisk; temp. 10° to 13° A.M., 19° to 16° p.m. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue 
Jay, 2-3; Crow, 1; Starling, 24; White-throated Sparrow, 27; Tree Sparrow, 3; Song 
Sparrow, 1; Fox Sparrow, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Robin, 1. 
Total, 11 species, 67 individuals.—R. F. HAULENBEEK. 

Newfield, N. J.—Dec. 25; to A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy; 1 in. of soft snow; wind 
north, fresh; temp. 28° at start, 22° at finish. Bob-white, 8; Mourning Dove, 1; Blue 
Jay, 3; Crow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 4; Song Sparrow, 5; Junco, 100; Chickadee, 4. Total, 
8 species, 130 individuals—Wwm. W. Farr. 

Rahway River, N. J. (from Cranford down River to Rahway); back’cross country 
to Roselle).— Dec. 27; 9 A.M. to 4.15 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground lightly snow-covered; 
almost calm; temp. ro° at start, 24° at end. Duck sp. (male Merganser?), 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 15; Horned Lark, flock of 11 (each individual identified as mot Prairie); 
American Crow, 20; Blue Jay, 15; Starling, 24; Vesper Sparrow, 1 (identity sure); 
White-throated Sparrow, 24; Tree Sparrow, flock of 4; Field Sparrow, 7; Junco, 41 
(1 sang three or four times); Song Sparrow, 35; Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 8 (singing); Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, flock of 4. Total, 22 species, about 230 individuals—D. S. Batt and C. H. 
ROGERS. 

Wayne, Pequannock and Pompton Plains, N. J.—Dec. 25; 12.30 to 3 p.m. Cloudy; 
ground covered with a tracking snow; wind northwest, brisk; temp. 24°. Sharp-shinned 
Hawk. 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 
75; Crow, 75; Starling, 300; Goldfinch, 10; Pine Siskin, 4; White-throated Sparrow, 2; 
Tree Sparrow, 200; Junco, 100; Song Sparrow, 5; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Fox Sparrow, 2; 
Chickadee, 5; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5; Hermit Thrush, 2. Total, 18 species, 793 
individuals.—Loutis S. KoHLer. 

Buckingham, Pa.—Dec. 26; 7 to 11 A.M. Clear; ground snow-covered; wind north; 
temp. 8° to 20°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Saw-whet Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 5; Starling, 7; Junco, 10; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 2; Brown Creeper, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. Total, 11 species, 33 individuals ——E.izaBetH Cox. 

Frazer, Pa.—Dec. 27; 1.30 to 4 P.M. Partly cloudy; light snow on ground; wind 
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north, very light; temp. 15°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 25; Tree Sparrow, 10; Junco, 12; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 1. 
Total, 8 species, 55 individuals. Chickadees entirely absent this winter —ARTHUR 
KELLEY. 

Lititz, Pa. (northern Lancaster Co., valley of Hammer Creek).—Dec. 26; 8.30 A.M. 
to 4.15 P.M. Clear; ground snow-covered; wind northwest, light; temp. at start, —1°. 
Bob-white, 11; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Turkey Vulture, 10; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Red-should- 
ered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; 
Flicker, 1; Horned Lark, 8; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 2,000; Meadowlark, 2; Goldfinch, 2; 
Tree Sparrow, 45; Junco, 90; Song Sparrow, 16; Cardinal, 5; Winter Wren, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 3; Bluebird, 4. Total, 24 species, 2,223 individuals —Herspert H. Beck and 
ABRAHAM BECK MILLER. ‘ 

McKeesport, Pa.—Dec. 26; 10 A.M. to3 P.M Clear; 2 in. of snow; wind east, light; 
temp. 20°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 
23; Black-capped Chickadee, 5. Total, 5 species, 41 individuals —CHARLES LINDBERG. 

McKeesport, Pa.—Dec. 27; 8.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. Clear; 3 in. of snow, hillsides partly 
bare; wind southeast, light; temp. 10° to 37°. Distance, 15 miles. Hairy Woodpecker, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Crow, 13; Goldfinch, (about too in 1 flock) 119; Tree Sparrow, 
19; Junco, 18; Song Sparrow, 15; Cardinal, 5; Cedar Waxwing, 3; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 10. Total, 12 species, 217 individuals.— 
Tuos. L. McConneLL. 

Morrisville, Pa. (to Yardley; river bank opposite Trenton, N. J.).—Dec. 25; 8.30 
to 11 A.M. Cloudy; 2 in. of snow; wind north, fresh; temp. 28°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 10; Starling, 50; Field Sparrow, 3; Song 
Sparrow, 20; Cardinal, 4; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
3. Total, 11 species, 98 individuals.—W. L. Drx. 

Morristown, Pa. (along Stony Creek).—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; 1% 
in. of snow; wind north, brisk; temp. 23°. Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Purple 
Finch, 6; Junco, 68; Song Sparrow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 2; American Crow, 8; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 9 species, 102 individuals. 
—JosepH N. LARvE, ALFRED W. Wricat and JoHN E. OVERHOLTZER. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (Fairmount Park).—Dec. 27; 9 A.m. to 4 p.m. Clear; an inch of 
snow; wind northeast, very light; temp. 13° to 27°. Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Crow, 24; Starling, 24; White-throated Sparrow, 14; 
Junco, 48; Song Sparrow, 19; Cardinal, 25; Carolina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 13 species, 171 individuals. 
—Dr. Wm. PEPPER. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (West Fairmount Park).—Dec. 25. Clear; about 1 in. of snow; 
wind northwest, light; temp. at start 12°. (Red-tailed ?) Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
1; Flicker, 2; Crow, 4; White-throated Sparrow, 5; Junco, 4; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 
3; Towhee, 1; Hermit Thrush, 1. Total, 10 species, 26 individuals—G. RUHLAND 
REBMANN, JR. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (Wynnefield to Woodside Park and wooded vicinity).—Dec. 25; 
8 a.M.to1r2M. Cloudy; 2 in. of snow; wind northwest, brisk; temp. 24°. Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Barred Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 4; Starling, 30 
White-throated Sparrow, 7; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 150; Song Sparrow, 16; Cardinal 
13; Carolina Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8. Total 
14 species, 237 individuals.—J. W1Lson CoRRISTON. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (across the country to Harmarville, Pa.)—Dec. 24; 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Dark and cloudy; light snowfall for several hours in the morning; 1 in. of snow; 
no wind; temp. 26°. Distance covered, 15 miles. Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Wood- 
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pecker, 9; Crow, 5; Goldfinch, 8; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 65; Junco 
25; Song Sparrow, 37; Towhee, 2; Cardinal, 35; Carolina Wren, 2; Winter Wren, 2; 
Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 20; Chickadee, 14 
Total, 16 species, 234 individuals.—Taos. D. Burteicu. 

Reading, Pa.—Dec. 27; 8.30 to 11.30 A.M., 1.30 to 4 P.M. Clear; 1 in. of snow; 
temp. 3° to 20°. Hawk sp., 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 30; Meadow- 
lark, 10; Tree Sparrow, 40; Junco, 115; Song Sparrow, 20; Cardinal, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Robin, 5. Total, rr species, 232 individuals —Mr. and Mrs. G. HENRY 
MENGEL. 

Sewickley, Pa.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Light clouds; feeble sunshine; 
ground snow-covered; wind west, light; temp. 22°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 2; Purple Finch, 2; Goldfinch, 9; Tree Sparrow, 5; 
Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 25; Chickadee, 17; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 14 species, 119 indi- 
viduals.—B. H. Curisty and F. A. HEGNER. 

Springs, Pa.—Dec. 26; 9 a.M. to 1 p.m. Clear; 8 in. of snow; no wind; temp. zero 
to 20°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Goldfinch, 10; 
Tree Sparrow, 3; Junco, 5; Cardinal, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Chickadee, 17; Robin, 1. Total, 13 species, 
52 individuals—ANsEL B. MILLER. 

West Chester, Pa.—Dec. 25; 82.30 to 3.30 P.M. Light snow on ground; wind north, 
moderate; temp. 23°. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1 (eating a mouse); Downy 
Woodpecker, 11; Crow, 56; Starling, 11; Meadowlark, 61; Purple Finch, 4; White- 
throated Sparrow, 11; Tree Sparrow, 8; Junco, 175; Song Sparrow, 106; Cardinal, 9; 
Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4. Total, 14 species, 459 individuals.— 
C. E. EXINGER. 

White Marsh Valley, from Chestnut Hill to Fort Washington, Pa.—Dec. 26; 11.30 
A.M. to 4.00 P.M. Clear; ground snow-covered; wind northwest, light; temp, 12°. Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; 
Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 170; Starling, 50; Junco, 60; Song Sparrow, 9; Northern 
Shrike, 2; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 14 species, 312 
individuals—GerorGE LEAR. 

Williamsport, Pa.—Dec. 24; 9 A.M. to 2 P.M. Cloudy; 8 in. of snow; no wind; 
temp. 25°. Distance walked, about 6 miles, the two of us walking together. Horned 
Grebe, 1; Goldeneye, 9; Bufflehead, 1; Bob-white, 10; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Flicker, 1; 
Crow, 15; Purple Finch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 3; Cedar Wax- 
wing, 2; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 5; Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6; Bluebird, 2. Total, 19 species, 94 
individuals—Joun P. Younc and Cuas. V. P. Younc. 

York, Pa.—Dec. 26; 8.30 a.m. to 3 P.M. Clear; 2 in. of dry snow; wind north, 
moderate; temp, 8°. Bob-white, 15; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 45; Meadowlark, 5; Goldfinch, 4; Tree Sparrow, 20; 
Junco, 24; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 2; Winter Wren, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. 
Total, 14 species, 131 individuals —Davip Smyser and FREE OTTEMILLER. 

Baltimore, Md. (Windsor Hills and Valley of Gwynn’s Falls).—Dec. 26; 8.05 a.m. 
tor p.M. Clear; 1% in. of light snow; wind northwest; temp. 10° to 24°. Bob-white, 12; 
Turkey Vulture, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Northern 
Flicker, 1; Blue Jay 9; American Crow, 29; Purple Finch, 2; Goldfinch, 1; White- 
throated Sparrow, 33; Tree Sparrow, 9; Junco, 88; Song Sparrow, 10; Cardinal, 13; 
Carolina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 8; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Hermit Thrush, 1. Total, 20 species, 235 individuals.— 
Smwney HoLiaAnpDeER and Joserpn N. ULMAN. : 
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Brooklyn, Md. (and the Lower Patapsco Valley).—Dec. 30; 10 a.m. to 3 P.M. 
Morning clear, afternoon cloudy; ground covered with snow in spots only; wind north, 
from 10 to 20 miles per hour; temp. at start, 45°. Herring Gull, 200; Duck, 1; Bob-white, 
10; Turkey Vulture, 2; Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Crow, 27; Meadowlark, 33; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 6; Junco, 9; Song 
Sparrow, 14; Swamp Sparrow, 15; Cardinal, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 1; Carolina 
Chickadee, 1. Total, 18 species, 326 individuals—CLayton H. Ranck and Joun C. 
FRENCH. 

Cambridge, Dorchester Co., Md.—Dec. 25; 8 to 11 a.m. Cloudy with showers; 
slight snow on ground; wind north to northeast, light; temp. 20° at start, 36° at finish. 
Turkey Vulture, 8; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 10; Screech Owl, 2; King- 
fisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 8; Crow, 8; Meadow- 
lark, 29; Purple Grackle, 2; Purple Finch, 5; Goldfinch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 19; 
Field Sparrow, 7; Slate-colored Junco, 296; Cardinal, 9; Mockingbird, 4; Carolina 
Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Carolina Chickadee, 5; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 14; Hermit Thrush, 2; Robin, 7. Total, 25 species, 443 indi- 
viduals.—RALpH W. JACKSON. 

Chevy Chase, Md.—Dec. 25; 10 to 11.30 A.M. and 3 to 5 p.m. Sky overcast with 
dull, leaden clouds; about 4 in. of snow; wind north, light; temp. 26° a.m., 21° to 17° 
P.M. Distance 5 miles (in Chevy Chase and 2 miles out toward the northeast to and 
along Rock Creek). Turkey Vulture, 11; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
5; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 12; American Crow, 20; White-throated Sparrow, 8; Meadowlark, 
flock of 13; Junco, 128; Song Sparrow, 26; Cardinal, 26 (8 in a flock); Mockingbird, 2; 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Carolina Chicka- 
dee, 5. Total, 16 species, 267 individuals. A year ago I counted 75 Tree Sparrows in a 
portion of this same territory; this year none-——S. W. MELtort, M. D. 

Washington, D. C. (actual trip, Anacostia River, D. C., Dyke and Arlington, Va.)— 
Dec. 27; 9.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M.; 1.30 P.M. to 3 P.M.; 4to 5 P.M. Clear; ground covered with 
snow; no wind; temp. 5° to 20°. Herring Gull, 1; Great Blue Heron, 1; Turkey Vulture, 
73; Marsh Hawk, 2; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 4; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 10; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Flicker, 3; Horned Lark, 75; 
Blue Jay, 4; American Crow, 109; Fish Crow, 8; Meadowlark, 3; Goldfinch, 30; 
White-throated Sparrow, 57; Tree Sparrow, 46; Field Sparrow, 2; Junco, 47; Song Spar- 
row, 27; Cardinal, 17; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Mockingbird, 1; Carolina Wren, 5; Long-billed 
Marsh Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 12; Carolina Chickadee, 10; 
Hermit Thrush, 3; Robin, 88; Bluebird, 3. Total, 32 species, 558 individuals.— 
KATHERINE B. Barrp, May T. Cooke and WELLS W. Cooke. 

Washington, D. C. (actual trip, Aqueduct Bridge, Georgetown, D. C., to Welling- 
ton, Va.).— Dec. 27; 8 A.M. to 5.25 P.M. Sunny but hazy at times, sky overcast in early 
morning; calm to very light wind; temp. 5° to 20°. Great Blue Heron, 2; Killdeer, 1; 
Bob-white, 10; Turkey Vulture, 7; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 4; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 11; Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 100; Fish Crow, 2; Meadowlark, 3; 
Rusty Blackbird, 3; Purple Finch, 3; Goldfinch, 4; White-throated Sparrow, 24; Tree 
Sparrow, 46; Field Sparrow, 7; Junco, 82; Song Sparrow, 30; Swamp Sparrow, 3; Towhee, 
10; Cardinal, 20; Cedar Waxwing, 1; Migrant Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Mocking- 
bird, 3; Carolina Wren, 3; Brown Creeper, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 8; Carolina Chickadee, 
14; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Hermit Thrush, 12; Robin, 8; Bluebird, 7. Total, 40 
species, 473 individuals —E. A. PrEBLE and ALEX WETMORE. 

Washington, D. C. (actual trip, Wellington, Va., to Warwick, Va.).—Dec. 24; 
9.30 to 10.30 A.M. Heavy snowstorm; wind northwest; temp. 32°; distance, 2 miles. 
Herring Gull, 12; Turkey Vulture, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Downy Wood- 
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pecker, 6; Flicker, 7; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 6; Fish Crow, 25; Purple Grackle, 1; Gold- 
finch, 25; White-throated Sparrow, 50; Tree Sparrow, 100; Field Sparrow, 2; Junco, 85; 
Song Sparrow, 12; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 10; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Carolina Wren, 
1; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Carolina Chickadee, 6; Bluebird, 7. Total, 23 species, 369 
individuals.—Mr. and Mrs. Leo D. MINER and RAymMonp W. Moore. 

Lawrenceville, Va.—Dec. 27; 10.20 A.M. to 2.45 P.M. Cloudy; wind northwest, 
moderate; 4 in. of snow; temp. 18°. Killdeer, 1; Mourning Dove, 1; Turkey Vulture, 8; 
Black Vulture, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Yeliow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, 2; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 3; Crow, 16; Meadowlark, 7; Rusty Black- 
bird, 1; Purple Finch, 42; Goldfinch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 18; Slate-colored Junco, 
60; Song Sparrow, 32; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 7; Myrtle Warbler, 28; Pipit, 4; Carolina 
Wren, 5; Winter Wren, 4; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted 
Titmouse, 6; Chickadee, 5; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 16; Wilson’s Thrush (?), 4; Her- 
mit Thrush, 7; Bluebird, 6. Total, 31 species, 301 individuals.—Joun B. Lewis. 

Charleston, Kanawha Co., W. Va.—Dec. 26; 8 a.m. to 5 P.M. Fair; ground partly 
cleared of snow; no wind; temp. 28° to 37°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Southern Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Crow, 1; Goldfinch, 1; Junco, 10; Song 
Sparrow, 8; Fox Sparrow, 1; Towhee, 12; Cardinal, 1; Carolina Wren, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Black-capped Chickadee,2; Robin, 1. Total, 16 
species, 47 individuals.—TrutH N. KEELyY. 

Lewisburg, W. Va.—Dec. 26; 12 M. to 5 P.M. Clear; 9 in. of snow; no wind; temp. 
12°. Turkey Vulture, 28; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
3; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 1; Prairie Horned 
Lark, 10; Blue Jay, 3; American Crow, 117; Tree Sparrow, 43; Slate-colored Junco, 83; 
Cardinal, 5; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Robin, 
1. Total, 17 species, 308 individuals—CuHarLes O. HANDLEY. 

Curituck Sound and Beach to Snowden, N. C.—Jan. 3; 7.15 a.M. to 4 P.M. Fair; 
wind north, fresh; temp. about 32°. Country visited—ocean beach; marshes; waters 
and shores of the Sound (including live oak and palmetto); woodland (much pine) 
and farming country between Sound and Snowden. Pied-billed Grebe, 12; Herring 
Gull, 20; Bonaparte’s Gull, 15; Red-breasted Merganser, 40; Mallard, 16; Black Duck, 
400; Baldpate, 250, Teal sp., 3; Pintail, 1,000; Redhead, 2,500; Canvasback, 1,200; 
Scaup, 500; Goldeneye, 40; Ruddy Duck, 3,000; Canada Goose, 1,500; Whistling Swan, 
1,000; Coot, 200; Wilson’s Snipe, 5; Sanderling, 30; Black-bellied Plover, 6; Killdeer, 5; 
Mourning Dove, 1; Turkey Vulture, 25; Marsh Hawk, 10; Buteo (Red-tailed?), 1; 
Bald Eagle, 8; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Southern Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 6; 
Crow, 75; Fish Crow, 75; Red-winged Blackbird, 100; Meadowlark, 10; Boat-tailed 
Grackle, 15; Savannah Sparrow,7; White-throated Sparrow, 15; Field Sparrow, 3; 
Junco, 15; Song Sparrow, 40 (singing); Swamp Sparrow, 3; Fox Sparrow, 7 (singing); 
Cardinal, 15 (singing); Orange-crowned Warbler, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 25; Palm 
Warbler, 1; Pine Warbler, 1; Maryland Yellowthroat, 2; Catbird, 3; Mockingbird, 
10; Carolina Wren, 12 (singing); House Wren, 1; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 2; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 8; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 25; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 5; Robin, 1oo (singing); Blue- 
bird, 1. Total, 60 species, 12,413 individuals. The Orange-crowned Warbler is the 
third record for the state. Seen also in the two preceding days:—Holbeell’s Grebe, 5; 
Horned Grebe, 30; Gannet, 2; Old-squaw, 30; White-winged Scoter, 12; Great Blue 
Heron, 2; Sora, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Southern Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Red-cockaded Woodpecker, 2; Ipswich Sparrow, 1; Brown Thrasher, 2; 
Winter Wren, 2.—Joun TREADWELL NicHots and LupLow Griscom. 

Aiken, S. C.—Dec. 30. Clear; wind southwest, light; temp. 62°. Black Vulture, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, +; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; Blue 
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Jay, 4; Crow, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 4; Junco, 10; Song Sparrow, 2; Mockingbird 
1; Brown Creeper, 1; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Carolina Chicka 
dee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 16 species, 42 
individuals.—Joun Drypen KuseEr. 

Columbia, S. C.—Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. Rainy; ground bare; wind north, light; 
temp. 38°. ‘‘Partridge,”’ 8; Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 25; White- 
throated Sparrow, 50; Slate-colored Junco, 40; Song Sparrow, 2; Towhee, 8; Cardinal, 
4; Cedar Waxwing, 8; Mockingbird, 2; Brown Thrasher, 3; Carolina Wren, 10; Brown 
Creeper, 2; Black-capped Chickadee, 2; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 20. Total, 16 species, 
189 individuals —BELLE WILLIAMS. 

Atlanta, Ga. (Piedmont Park, Collier’s Woods and South River Valley).—Dec. 
27; 5.45 A.M. to 5 P.M. Cloudy; wind northeast; ground wet; temp. 32°. Pied-billed 
Grebe, 1; Canada Goose, 16; Great Blue Heron, 1; Wilson’s Snipe, 7; Killdeer, 10; Bob- 
white, 12; Mourning Dove, 10; Turkey Vulture, 30; Black Vulture, 6; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 4; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 10; Downy Woodpecker, 15; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 30; Phoebe, 3; Blue Jay, 50; Crow, 30; Red-winged Blackbird, 
4; Purple Grackle, 3; Meadowlark, 100; Purple Finch, 20; Goldfinch, 20; Vesper Spar- 
row, 10; Savannah Sparrow, 6; White-throated Sparrow, 200; Chipping Sparrow, 10; 
Field Sparrow, 12; Junco, 150; Song Sparrow, 80; Swamp Sparrow, 20; Fox Sparrow, 6; 
Towhee, 60; Cardinal, 20; Cedar Waxwing, 18; Loggerhead Shrike, 3; Myrtle Warbler, 
1; Pine Warbler, 3; Pipit, 200; Mockingbird, 6; Brown Thrasher, 1; Carolina Wren, 30; 
Bewick’s Wren, 1; House Wren, 6; Winter Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 20; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 10; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Carolina Chickadee, 
30; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 20; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 4; Hermit Thrush, 10; Robin, 
1; Bluebird, 40. Total, 59 species, 1,387 individuals —James M. SANFoRD. 

Savannah, Ga.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; wind south, 
brisk; temp. 68°. Herring Gull, 350; Ring-billed Gull, 45; Bonaparte’s Gull, 20; Great 
Blue Heron, 2; Killdeer, 8; Bob-white, 9; Mourning Dove, 3; Turkey Vulture, 7; Black 
Vulture. 11; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 3; Cooper’s Hawk, 5; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Bald 
Eagle, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 2; Southern Hairy Woodpecker, 3; South- 
ern Downy Woodpecker, 14; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 6; 
Southern Flicker, 7; Phoebe, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 9; Fish Crow, 20; Red-winged Black- 
bird, 35; Meadowlark, 12; Vesper Sparrow, 22; Savannah Sparrow, 50; White- 
throated Sparrow, 25; Chipping Sparrow, 17; Field Sparrow, 10; Towhee, 5; Cardinal, 
3; Orange-crowned Warbler, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 7; Pine Warbler, 4; Pipit, 1; Mocking- 
bird, 2; Brown Thrasher, 2; Carolina Wren, 10; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 3; Carolina 
Chickadee, 11; Hermit Thrush, 2; Robin, 100; Bluebird, 2. Total, 45 species, 861 indi- 
viduals.—W. J. ERICKSEN. 

Daytona Beach, Fla.—Dec. 22. Clear; wind northwest in p.m.; temp. 75° to 53°. 
Herring Gull, 15; Bonaparte’s Gull, 78; Royal Tern, 3; Florida Cormorant, 1; Brown 
Pelican, 28; Lesser Scaup, 89; Ward’s Heron, 17; Egret, 2; Louisiana Heron, 
5; Little Blue Heron, 5; Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 1; Sanderling, 140; Spotted Sand- 
piper, 2; Black-bellied Plover, 7; Killdeer, 4; Piping Plover, 1; Ruddy Turnstone, 54; 
Mourning Dove, 8; Ground Dove, 11; Turkey Vulture, 16; Black Vulture, 6; Belted 
Kingfisher, 11; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 12; Flicker, 3; Phoebe, 4; Florida Blue Jay, 3; 
Florida Crow, 3; Florida Redwing, 25; Southern Meadowlark, 8; Florida Grackle, 219; 
White-throated Sparrow, 4; Florida Cardinal, 11; Tree Swallow, 50; Cedar Waxwing, 1; 
Loggerhead Shrike, 15; Myrtle Warbler, 3; Pine Warbler, 12; Palm Warbler, 5; Mocking- 
bird, 35; Catbird, 1; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 20; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Carolina Chick- 
adee, 5; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; Robin, 75; Bluebird 500 (low estimate). Total, 46 
species, 1,576 individuals—Emma J. S0ANn and Sarag F. AInswortTH, 
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Houston, Texas.—Dec. 26; 10.15 A.M. to 2.45 P.M. Clear; ground bare, soft and 
muddy; wind north, light; temp. 45°. Kilideer, 16; Bob-white, 2; Western Mourning 
Dove, 14; Turkey Vulture, 1; Black Vulture, 3; Marsh Hawk, 2; Texas Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Southern Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Southern Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Sapsucker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; 
Northern Flicker, 7; Phoebe, 2; Florida Blue Jay, 13; Southern Crow, 2; Cowbird, 1; 
Red-winged Blackbird, 3; Meadowlark, 18; Brewer’s Blackbird, 25; Goldfinch, 3; 
White-throated Sparrow, 2; Louisiana Cardinal, 5; Tree Swallow, 58; Cedar Waxwing, 
4; White-rumped Shrike, 7; Myrtle Warbler, 27; Pine Warbler, 36; Pipit, 47; Mocking- 
bird, 8; Brown Thrasher, 1; Carolina Wren, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Carolina Chickadee, 
3; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 13; Hermit Thrush, 2; Robin, 1; Bluebird, 18. Total, 39 
species, 365 individuals—GrorGE FINLAY SIMMONS. 

Marshall, Texas.—Dec. 25; 2.30 to 4 p.m. Cloudy; drizzling rain during middle of 
day; ground bare; wind north, light; temp. 41°. Black Vulture, 1; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 6; Chipping Sparrow, 59; Slate-colored Junco, 3; 
Cardinal, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 5; Mockingbird, 2; House Wren, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Plumbeous Chickadee, 1; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 5; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 15. Total, 15 species, tog individuals.— 
Eart MorFat. 

Taylor, Texas.—Dec. 26; 9 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy and threatening; ground bare; 
wind north, 5 miles an hour; temp. 32° to 35°. Woodcock, 1; Killdeer,2; Mourning 
Dove, 25; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Burrowing Owl, 1; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 2; Phoebe, 1; Horned Lark, 6; Crow, 2; Western Meadowlark 
(there is a possibility that some were of the eastern species), 45; Grasshopper Sparrow, 
2; Song Sparrow, 12; Cardinal, 7; White-rumped Shrike, 1; Sprague’s Pipit, 
10; Mockingbird, 7; Carolina Wren, 2; House Wren, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 2; 
Plumbeous Chickadee, 4; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 4; Robin, 3; Bluebird, 3. Total, 25 
species, 147 individuals.—H. TuLLsEn. 

Coolidge, Kan. (Riverside Farm).—Dec. 26; 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear; ground partly 
covered by a light snow; wind northwest, 5 miles per hour; temp. 20°. Bob-white, 115; 
Marsh Hawk, 2; Swainson’s Hawk, 1; Bald Eagle, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Long-eared 
Owl, 2; Short-eared Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Red-shafted Flicker, 12; Horned 
Lark, 450; Magpie, 12; Red-winged Blackbird, 275; Arkansas Goldfinch, 6; Tree Spar- 
row, 35; Slate-colored Junco, 80; Song Sparrow, 26; Towhee, 1; White-rumped Shrike, 
1; Robin, 1. Total, 19 species, 1,024 individuals——Raymonp T. SHANSTROM. 

Wichita, Kan.—Dec. 26; 1.30 to 4.30 p.m. Overcast; about 1 in. of snow; wind 
southeast, strong; temp. 40°. Bob-white, 8; Marsh Hawk, 1; Southern Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Flicker, 3; Prairie Horned Lark, 75; Crow, 2; 
Meadowlark, 20; Harris’s Sparrow, 35; Tree Sparrow, 8; Slate-colored Junco, 27; 
Montana Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 4; Towhee, 4; Cardinal, 3; White-rumped Shrike, 1; 
Mockingbird, 2; Brown Creeper, 3; Chickadee, 2; Townsend’s Solitaire, 1; Bluebird, 2. 
Total, 21 species, 205 individuals —FarrMouNT COLLEGE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 

Concordia, Mo.—Dec. 25; 1 to 3 p.m. Cloudy; 4 in. of snow; wind east; temp. 22°. 
Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 1; Flicker, 6; Blue Jay, 9; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 42; Slate-colored 
Junco, 65; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 15; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted 
Titmouse, 5; Chickadee, 11. Total, 14 species, 164 individuals—Dr. FreRDINAND 
SCHREIMAN. 

Joplin, Mo. (2 miles east).—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to12 M. Cloudy; ground covered with 
ice; wind 35 miles; temp. 16°. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 7; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 24; Blue Jay, 13; Crow, 37; Gold- 
finch, 20; Tree Sparrow, 50; Junco, 800; Fox Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 24; Black-capped 
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Chickadee, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Mockingbird, 2. Total, 15 species, 990 individuals.— 
Harry R. WALMSLEY. 

Marionville, Mo.—Dec. 27. Cloudy and windy, turning to clear and calm; ground 
covered; wind, varying; temp. average 33°; 5 miles. Bob-white, 30; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; 
American Goshawk, 2; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker. 3; Downy Woodpecker, 4; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 12; Blue Jay, 24; Ameri- 
can Crow, 128; Meadowlark, 2; Goldfinch, 1; Harris’s Sparrow, 2; White-throated Spar- 
row, 2; Tree Sparrow, 100; Field Sparrow, 92; Slate-colored Junco, 300; Song Sparrow, 
8; Lincoln’s Sparrow, 1; Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 25; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Mocking- 
bird, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 8; Black-capped Chickadee, 6. Total, 29 species, 762 individuals.—JoHNsON 
NerF¥ and Ira NEFF. 

Marshall, Mo.—Dec. 28; 10 A.M. to 2 P.M. Cloudy; ground covered with snow; 
wind south, light; temp. 40°. Bob-white, 7; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 7; 
Screech Owl, 7; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 11; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
2; Flicker, 6; Prairie Horned Lark, 20 (first in 8 years); Blue Jay, 40; American Crow, 
52; Red-winged Blackbird, 61; Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 131; Slate-colored Junco, 
263; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 16; Northern Shrike, 1; Carolina Wren, 4; Brown Creeper, 3; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Carolina Chickadee, 15.—Total, 23 
species, 642 individuals —J. A. LAUGHLIN. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Dec. 26; 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind north, keen; 
temp. 20°. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Purple 
Grackle, 5; Goldfinch, 1; Junco, 4; Towhee, 3; Cardinal, 3; Carolina Wren, 3; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 12; Chickadee, 15; Bluebird, 3. Total, 13 
species, 62 individuals —-MAGNoLIA Woopwarp and O’Connor Woopwarp. 

Knoxville, Tenn. (Chilhowee Park to Love’s Creek, Tennessee River to Junction 
of French Broad).—Dec. 25. Ground wet; wind east, light; temp. 40°. Pied-billed Grebe, 
1; Green-winged Teal, 5; Blue-winged Teal, 2; Wood Duck, 3; Canada Goose, 1; 
Woodcock, 1; Wilson’s Snipe, 3; Bob-white, 25; Mourning Dove, 50; Turkey Vulture, 12; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Barred Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 20; Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker, 5; Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 22; Blue Jay, 30; Crow, 200; 
Cowbird, 150; Red-winged Blackbird, 275; Purple Grackle, 50; Goldfinch, 50; White- 
crowned Sparrow, 10; White-throated Sparrow, 20; Field Sparrow, 50; Junco, 200; 
Song Sparrow, 10; Swamp Sparrow, 12; Towhee, 11; Cardinal, 7; Tree Swallow, 22; 
Loggerhead Shrike, 3; Mockingbird, 2; Carolina Wren, 10; Bewick’s Wren, 2; House 
Wren, 1; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Brown-headed Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 50; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 5; Robin, 30; Bluebird, 50. Total, 52 species, about 
1,500 individuals—GLENN H. MARCHBANKS. 

Tazewell, Tenn.—Dec. 28; 9 A.M. to 3.55 P.M. Cloudy; some snow on ground in 
patches; very little wind and it irregular; temp. 32° at start, 38° at return. Bob-white, 
5; Mourning Dove, 14; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 
5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 2; Pileated Woodpecker, 2; 
Flicker, 9; Phoebe, 1; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 7; Purple Finch, 11; Goldfinch, 2; White- 
throated Sparrow, 11; Field Sparrow, 33; Junco, 22; Song Sparrow, 13; Towhee. 3; 
Cardinal, 5; Cedar Waxwing, 25; Myrtle Warbler, 19; American Robin, 23; Mocking- 
bird, 3; Carolina Wren, 5; Bewick’s Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 6; 
Chickadee, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 7; Hermit Thrush, 3; Bluebird, 16. Total. 
32 species, 270 individuals.—H. Y. HuGHes. 

Berea, Ky.—Dec. 24; 8.30 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind west, light; 
temp. 28°. Bob-white, 6; Mourning Dove, 11; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Wood- 
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pecker, 1; Flicker, 4; Blue Jay, 16; Crow, 12; Meadowlark, 2; Goldfinch, 3; White- 
throated Sparrow, 4; Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 8; Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 6; Carolina 
Wren, 4; Winter Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; Chickadee, 12; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
10; Robin, 1; Bluebird, 5. Total, 21 species, 112 individuals—Merriam G. Lewis. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Dec. 27; 7.45 a.m. to 1 p.m. Cloudy; 7 in. of snow; wind south- 
east; temp. 10°. Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk (?), 1; Short-eared Owl, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 8; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 27; Crow, 21; Savannah Sparrow, 15; Tree 
Sparrow, 67; Slate-colored Junco, 7; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 16; Cedar Wax- 
wing, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Black-capped Chickadee, 7; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 3. Total, 16 species, 193 individuals —Cunas. A. StockspripcE, A. A. RING- 
WALT and Joun H. Craic. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— Dec. 23; 2 to 4 p.m. Partly cloudy; 6 in. of snow with hard 
crust; wind west, light; temp. 22° to 20°. Bob-white, 10; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Belted Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 5; Meadowlark, 1; Bronzed Grackle. 
11; Tree Sparrow, 27; Slate-colored Junco, 25; Song Sparrow, 5; Cardinal, 5; Brown 
Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2. Total, 13 species, 97 individuals —ErtTta 
S. WILson. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Dec. 24. Cloudy; 3 to 4 in. of snow; wind west, fairly strong; 
temp. 30°. Bob-white, 15; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
9; Flicker, 4; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 12; Bronzed Grackle, 1; Tree Sparrow, 9; Junco, 8; 
Song Sparrow, 20; Cardinal, 14; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 8; Chickadee, 7. Total, 17 species, 121 individuals.— 
Harotp A. EHRENSPERGER, IVAN GRABHORN and ARGYLE CAMPBELL. 

Lafayette, Ind.—Dec. 25; 9.30 to 11.30 A.M. Slightly cloudy, bright sunshine 
mostly; 5 in. of snow and crusted, trees partly covered; wind northwest, light; temp. 30°; 
distance, 4 miles. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 5; 
Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 10; Goldfinch, 2; Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 5; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Titmouse, 15; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 13 
species, 73 individuals.—M. L. FisHer. 

Marco, Ind.—Dec. 26; 1 30 to 3.45 P.M. Clear; 3 in. of snow and sleet; wind south- 
east, light; temp. 30°. Marsh Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Southern Downy Wood- 
pecker, 4; Red-headed Woodpecker, 14; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 5; Blue 
Jay, 7; Crow, 83; Meadowlark, 1; Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 10; Tree Sparrow, 41; 
Junco, 43; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 11; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. 

Roachdale, Ind.— Dec. 26; 9 A.M. to 1 p.m. Clear; 5 in. of snow; wind southeast, 
light; temp. 8° to 14°. Mourning Dove, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 11; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 2; Flicker, 4; Prairie Horned Lark, 10; Blue Jay, 14; Crow, 65; Tree 
Sparrow, 19; Junco, 35; Song Sparrow, 14; Cardinal, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
6; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Chickadee, 16. Total, 14 species, 205 individuals —Warp 
J. Rice. 

Cadiz, Ohio.—Dec. 20; 9.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Cloudy; 3 in. of snow, crusted; 
wind east, moderately light; temp. 23° to 25°; distance, 6 miles. Bob-white, 14; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 5; Blue 
Jay, 1; Crow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 50; Junco, 10; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Chickadee, 2; Robin, 5; Bluebird, 3. Total, 
16 species, about 130 individuals—Harry B. MCCONNELL, JoHN WorteEy and Ray- 
MOND TIMMONS. 

Campbellstown, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 12 M. to 2 p.m. Clear; 6 in. of snow; wind north 
to northeast, light; temp. 8°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; American Crow, 30; Tree Sparrow, 2; 
Slate-colored Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 7; Cardinal, 2. Total, 11 species, 50 individuals. 
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A month of very severe weather has made birds conspicuous by their absence.—W. H. 
WISMAN. 

Canton, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Cloudy, with light snowfall till 10 a.., 
6 in. of snow; wind northwest, light; temp. 16°. Ring-necked Duck, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 
2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 7; Tree Sparrow, 210; Junco, 56; Song Sparrow, 
4; Cardinal, 7; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 5s. 
Total, 11 species, 303 individuals—Epwarp D. Kies. 

Chardon, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 8 to 11 A.M. Partly clear; 8 in. of snow; temp. 25°; dis- 
tance, 6 miles. Canada Goose, about 25 (flock); Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 6; Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 6; Tree 
Sparrow, 20; Song Sparrow, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Chickadee, 2. Total, 10 species, 69 
individuals.—F. E. Forp. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.— Dec. 26; 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear; ice and snow on ground; wind 
east, light; temp. 6°; distance, 6 miles. Downy Woodpecker, 7; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 4; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 10; Meadowlark, 5; Slate- 
colored Junco, 41; Song Sparrow, 14; Cardinal, 6; Carolina Wren, 8; Brown Creeper, 5; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 20; Carolina Chickadee, 42; Robin, 30; 
Bluebird, 4. Total, 17 species, 210 individuals—Howarp LAwLEss and FALtiis REEs. 

Columbus, Ohio.— Dec. 26; 8 a.m. to 4 P.M. Clear; ground covered with snow over 
a glare of ice; temp. 8°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 5; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 15; Purple Finch, 12; Tree Sparrow, 75; 
Slate-colored Junco, 225; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 4; Brown Creeper, 4; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 25. Total, 14 species, 387 individuals —LauRA 


* E. Lovett. 


Delaware, Ohio (4 miles out from city limits).—Dec. 30; 10 A.m. to 4 p.m. Cloudy; 
light snow; wind northwest, brisk and sharp; average temp. 32°. Cooper’s Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 2; Great Horned Owl, 1; Barred Owl, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Downy 
Woodpecker, 12; Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 5; Northern 
Flicker, 17; Prairie Horned Lark, 8; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 3; Purple Finch, 5;. Goldfinch, 
25; Tree Sparrow, 28; Junco, 23; Song Sparrow, 12; Towhee, 2 (both males—the first 
record for this section in December); Cardinal, 14; Carolina Wren, 3; Winter Wren, 2; 
Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 18; Tufted Titmouse, 22; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 5. Total, 25 species, 230 individuals.—Cuas. R. WALLACE. 

Delphos, Ohio.—Dec. 22; 9.30 A.M. to 3 P.M. Clear; ground covered with snow and 
ice; wind southwest, moderate; temp. 12°. Mourning Dove, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 15; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 17; Blue 
Jay, 8; American Crow, 27; Tree Sparrow, 18; Junco, 12; Song Sparrow, 5; Towhee, 1; 
Cardinal, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 13; Tufted Titmouse, 11; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1; Bluebird, 1. Total, 21 species, 150 individuals.—L. H. GressLey. 

East Liberty, Ohio.— Dec. 28; 7.30 to 10 A.M. Rather cloudy, occasional sun- 
shine; 6 in. of snow, thick crust, thawing some; temp. about 45°; distance, 3 miles. 
Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 3; 
Blue Jay, 11; Crow, 8; Song Sparrow, 9; Cardinal, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; 
Tufted Titmouse, 9. Total, ro species, 63 individuals. Saw Goldfinch on Dec. 27.— 
RuSKIN S. FREER. 

Huron, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 7.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Partly cloudy; 2 in. of snow; wind 
southwest; moderate; temp. 18° to 30°. Merganser, 34; Goldeneye, 1; Bald Eagle, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 5; Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue 
Jay, 12; Red-winged Blackbird, 1; Meadowlark, 2; Tree Sparrow, 27; Slate-colored Junco, 
15; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 14; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted 
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Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Chickadee, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 24 
species, 139 individuals—H. G. Morse. 

Laceyville, Ohio (12 miles west of Cadiz).—Dec. 20; 8.30 to 11.30 A.M; 12.30 
to 3 P.M. Partly cloudy; 3 in. of snow, crusted; wind east; temp. 24° to 30° to 28°; dis- 
tance about 6 miles. Bob-white, 14; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 5; Crow, 3; 
Cowbird, 9; Purple Finch, 20; Prairie Horned Lark, 11; Tree Sparrow, 100; Junco, 50; 
Song Sparrow, 15; Cardinal, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 20; 
Chickadee, 15. Total, 18 species, about 285 individuals.—E. E. Smiru. 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to1 P.M. Light clouds; 4 in. of snow, crusted: 
wind north to northwest; temp. 15°; roadsides and along river; about 4 miles (walked). 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Screech Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 6; Blue Jay, 12; 
Crow, 6; Meadowlark, 6; Tree Sparrow, 8; Junco, 8; Song Sparrow, 30; Cardinal, 24; 
Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 8; Bluebird, 4. 
Total, 19 species, 137 individuals. Many favorable localities barred on account of 
cattle foot-and-mouth disease.— Victor A. DEBEs. 

Salem, Ohio (southwest and west of city).— Dec. 26; 9.30 A.M. to 12.45 P.M. Clear; 
about 6 in. of crusted snow; temp. 10°; distance 4 miles. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 
2; Tree Sparrow, 4; Song Sparrow, 3; Towhee, 4; Cardinal, 2; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 12; Chickadee, 1. Total, 12 species, 40 individuals—H. W. WEISGERBER. 

West Lafayette, Ohio.— Dec. 25; 9 a.m. to 4 P.M. Cloudy; 3 in. of snow, crusted; 
wind north, sharp; temp. 20°; distance 14 miles. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 3; Red-headed Woodpecker, 6; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 7; Blue 
Jay, 3; Crow, 25; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted 
Titmouse, 8; Chickadee, 10; Bluebird, 22. Total, 13 species, too individuals.—SuHeEr1- 
DAN F. Woop and KenNnEtH M. Woon. 

Wilmington, Ohio.—Cloudy; 2 in. of snow; wind easterly, moderate; temp. 22°; 
distance 11% miles. Bob-white, 4; Mourning Dove, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy 
Woodpecker, 5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 10; Flicker, 5; Horned Lark, 50; Blue Jay, 10; 
Crow, 136; Tree Sparrow, 13; Junco, 80; Song Sparrow, 39; Cardinal, 11; Carolina 
Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 109; 
Chickadee, 7. Total, 22 species, 411 individuals—Gro. D. HawortuH and H. N. 
HENDERSON. 

Youngstown, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Cloudy; about 6 in. of snow; wind 
northeast, moderate; temp. 20°; distance walked about 10 miles. Bob-white, 74; Ruffed 
Grouse, 8; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Barred Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Great Horned Owl, 2; 
Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 8; Downy Woodpecker, 32; Red-headed Woodpecker, 
14; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 38; Crow, 4; Meadowlark, 1; Tree Sparrow, 
54; Slate-colored Junco, 57; Song Sparrow, 39; Towhee, 14; Cardinal, 33; Brown Creeper, 
9; White-breasted Nuthatch, 53; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 15; Tufted Titmouse, 14; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 81; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 26. Total, 25 species, 585 
individuals.—Gerorce L. Forpyce, Votney Rocers, C. A. LEEpy, and Mr. and Mrs 
Writs H. WaRNeER. 

Detroit, Mich.—Dec. 26; 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. Clear; 1 ft. of snow; wind southwest, light; 
temp. 10°; distance covered about 3 miles on Belle Isle. Herring Gull, 5; American Mer- 
ganser, 28; American Goldeneye, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Crow, 3; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 10; Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 8 species, 60 individuals. 
—Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Rosinson. 

Chicago, Ill.—Dec. 25; 2 to 5 p.m. Clear; snow 1 ft. deep; wind northwest, hard; 
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temp. 12°. Herring Gull, 9; Bronzed Grackle, 1; Song Sparrow, 1. Total, 3 species, 11 
individuals.—W. W. Lyon and L. L. MACKENZIE. 

Hinsdale, Ill.—Dec. 25; 8.30 a.m. to 3 P.M. Cloudy; 1 ft. of snow; wind northwest, 
light; temp. 24°. Herring Gull, 4; Bald Eagle, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 10; Crow, 11; Purple Finch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 85; Junco, 25; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Cardinal, 4; Brown Creeper, 13; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4. Total, 12 species, 161 
individuals.—Miss EstHER CRAIGMILE and Mrs. C. E. RAyMoND. 

La Grange, Ill.—Dec. 25; 1 to 4 P.M. Six inches of snow; wind north; temp. 10°. Her- 
ring Gull, 7; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 3; 
Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 3; Purple Finch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 14; Junco, 7, Cardinal, 2; Brown 
Creeper, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee 5; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. 
Total, 14 species, 60 individuals. Wild Geese seen on 15th; Screech Owl on 23rd, and 
Lapland Longspurs on 24th.—JAmes D. Watson. 

La Grange, Ill.—Dec. 20; 8. a.M.to 12 M. Cloudy; 6 in. of snow; wind west; temp. 10°. 
Bob-white, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Downy 
Woodpecker, 12; Prairie Horned Lark, 20; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 12; Goldfinch, 2; Lapland 
Longspur, 6; Tree Sparrow, 150; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 4; Northern Shrike, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
7. Total, 18 species, 239 individuals—Epmunp F. HuLSBERG. 

Lewistown, Il!l.—Dec. 24; 8 to 10 a.m. Partly cloudy; 7 in. of snow; wind west, 
blowing at times; temp. at start, 10°, return 16°; distance, 24 miles and return; rail- 
road track, open country, Down Creek Valley. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 6; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; Horned Lark, 3; Blue Jay, 2; Tree Sparrow, not 
less than 200; Junco, 75; Cardinal, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 
10; Black-capped Chickadee, 20. Total, 11 species, 330 individuals.—W. S. Strobe, 
M.D. 

Moline, Ill. (Arsenal Island, Mississippi River).—Dec. 23; 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. Snow 
5 in. deep; wind southeast, light; temp. 9°. Bob-white, 25; Golden Pheasant, 6; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 20; 
Junco, 25; Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal 12; Brown Creeper, 3; Chickadee, 10. Total, 12 
species, 119 individuals——Mrs. E. H. Putnam and Grace PuTNAM. 

Peoria, Ill.—Dec. 28; 10 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Partly cloudy; 6 in. of snow; wind south, 
light; temp. 29° to 24°. Bob-white, 30; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 5; 
Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 5; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 12; Slate-colored Junco, 80; Song 
Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 9; Winter Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
9; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Chickadee, 15; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 16 species, 
189 individuals—James H. S—EpGwick and REGINALD PACKARD. 

Rantoul, Ill.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 2 P.M. Light clouds with occasional snow flurries; 
ground covered level with a 12-in. snow; wind north, strong; temp. zero. Bob-white, 
80; Prairie Hen, 10; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; American Rough-legged 
Hawk, 4; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 30; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; 
Flicker, 7; Prairie Horned Lark, 36; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 200; Lapland Longspur, 10; 
Tree Sparrow, 10; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Slate-colored Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 
1; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 6; Brown Creeper, 15; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Chickadee, 10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 16. Total, 
25 species, 473 individuals. Screech Owl, Northern Shrike and Red-winged Blackbird 
are additional species noted the past week.—GrorGE E. EKBLAU. 

Rockford, Ill. (Black Hawk Park).—Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy; 6 in. of 
snow; wind south, light or calm; temp. —10° to +10° (—23° during night). Hairy 
Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; American Crow, 12; Brown Creeper, 
5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Black-capped Chickadee, 4. Total, 7 species, 31 indi- 
viduals.—Natoure Stupy Society of Rocxrorp, 
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Rock Island, Ill.—Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Partly cloudy; 6 in. of snow; 
wind northwest, light; temp. 7°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 1; Cardinal, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; Chickadee, 
4. Total, 8 species, 17 individuals ——Burtis H. Witson. 

Zuma Township, Rock Island Co., Ill.—Dec. 24; 8.45 to 10.30 A.M., and 12.30 to 
3-20 P.M. Dark and cloudy a.m., partly cloudy P.m.; about 4 in. of snow; wind north, 
brisk; temp. 21° to 13°. Bob-white, 16; Great Horned Owl, 1 (heard after sundown); 
Hairy Woodpecker, 8; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 
4; Crow, 4; Meadowlark, 3; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 60; Junco, 75; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 15. Total, 13 species, 201 individuals.—J. J. SCHAFER. 

Elkhorn and Lauderdale Lakes, Wis. (and vicinity).—Dec. 20; 1.30 to 4.30 P.M. 
Cloudy; ground covered with snow; no wind; temp. 23°. Observers worked in three 
groups. Brisk snowstorm the latter half of the trip. Marsh Hawk, 1; Long-eared Owl, 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 15; 
Tree Sparrow, 7; Slate-colored Junco, 25; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 6. Total, 11 species, 70 individuals. A Red-bellied Woodpecker is winter- 
ing with us. It is the first known appearance of this bird in our vicinity. He feeds at 
two different lunch-counters——Saran Francis, LutA DuNBAR, MABEL BECKWITH, 
CONSTANCE BECKWITH, HELEN MArtTiN and Mariam SKIFF. 

Hartland, Wis.—Dec. 26; 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. Clear; 8 in. of snow; no wind; temp. 20° 
below zero. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 4; Brown Creeper, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 9. Total, 7 species, 35 
individuals.—Svuste L. Srmonps. 

Racine, Wis. (all along Lake Michigan shore).—Dec. 25; 8.30 A.M. to 12 M. Clear; 
3 in. of snow; wind west, light; temp. 18°. Holbcell’s Grebe, 1; Horned Grebe, 2; Red- 
throated Loon, 1; Herring Gull, 80; Ring-billed Gull, 8; American Merganser, 1,200; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 20; Hooded Merganser, 30; Goldeneye, 40; Old-squaw, 30; 
Canada Goose, 15; Crow, 1. Total, 12. species, about 1,400 individuals—H. D. 
MITCHELL. 

Westfield, Wis.—Dec. 22. Clear, then cloudy; ground covered with snow; wind 
west, brisk; temp. 8°; about 5 miles, fields, tamarack and spruce swamp. Bob-white, 
30; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Red-headed Woodpecker, 3; Blue 
Jay, 12; Crow, 1; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 25; Slate-colored Junco, 20; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 5; Black-capped Chickadee, 10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 
12 species, 117 individuals. On Dec. 18 I saw 10 Evening Grosbeaks.—PaTIENCE 
NESBITT. 

Whitewater, Wis.— Dec. 24; 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Cloudy in A.M.; 7 in. of snow; wind 
northwest, light; temp. 8°. Bob-white, 10; Hawk sp., 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 
15; Junco, 8; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 1; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 8. Total, 14 species, 67 individuals——FLORENCE L., ETHELL A. and 
Mrs. G. C. SHutTtTs. 

Eagle Bend, Minn.—Dec. 24; 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear; about 3 in. of snow; no wind; 
temp. —5°. Bob-white, 12; Ruffed Grouse, 4; Pileated Woodpecker, 2; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Evening Grosbeak, 10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 11. Total, 8 species, 48 individuals.—J. P. JENSEN. 

Sioux City, lowa.—Dec. 23; 7.30°to 11.30 A.M. Fair; 8 in. of snow slightly drifted; 
wind raw, southeast, light; temp. 12°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Horned Lark subsp., 7; Crow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 15; Junco, 10; Cardinal, 1 pair; Brown 
Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 6. Total, 10 species, 53 individuals. 

—ArTHUR LINDSEY and WALTER W. BENNETT. 
Wallingford, Iowa (High Lake Grove).—Dec. 28; 9.30 to 11.30 A.M. and 1.30 to 4 
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p.M. Snowing, merely cloudy in afternoon; 10 in. of snow; wind southeast, light; temp. 
25°. Horned Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 
10; Pine Grosbeak, 1; Tree Sparrow, 50; Brown Creeper, 2; Nuthatch, 27; Chickadee, 48. 
Total, 10 species, 151 individuals —B. O. WoLDEN. 

Wall Lake, Iowa.—Dec. 25; 11.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. and 2 to 4.15 P.M. Clouded 
over; ground snow-covered; wind northeast, light; temp. 7°. Prairie Chicken, 20; 
(Screech Owl, 1, Dec. 23; Downy Woodpecker, 1, Dec. 24) Crow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 1; 
Chickadee, 1. Total, 4 species, 25 individuals. This includes almost all species it is 
possible to find here this severe winter—JoHN A. SPURRELL. 

Lennox to Canton, S. D. (and thence along Sioux River).—Dec. 23; 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
and 4 to 5.30 P.M. Clear, 6 in. of snow on level; wind southeast, light; temp. 18° to 28°. 
Barred Owl, 3; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Horned 
Lark, 2; Crow, 67; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 7; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 7; Chickadee, 33. Total, 11 species, 125 individuals —W. B. 
MALLORY. 

Aspen, Colo. (3 miles along Maroon Creek).—Dec. 23; 3 hours. Mild and cloudy; 
4 in. of snow; calm. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Black-headed Jay, 3; California Jay, 1; 
Dipper, 1 (singing); Mountain Chickadee, 4. Total, 5 species, 10 individuals.—Mrs. 
I. L. Locue. 

Denver, Colo.—Dec. 25, 10.30 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Clear; 3 in. of snow; wind south, 
light; temp. 14° to 39°. Ring-necked Pheasant, 3; American Rough-legged Hawk, 3; 
Western Flicker, 2; Desert Horned Lark, 65; Magpie, 40; Yellow-headed Blackbird, 1; 
Red-winged Blackbird (an enormous flock), 1,000; Western Meadowlark, 1; Cassin’s 
Purple Finch, 12; House Finch, 3; Western Tree Sparrow, 20; Shufeldt’s Junco, 2; 
Pink-sided Junco, 8; Gray-headed Junco, 12. Total, 14 species, 1,172 individuals.— 
W. H. Bercroxp. 

Bozeman, Mont.—Dec. 24; 10 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Cloudy; 2 in. of snow; calm; 
temp. 28°. Western Horned Owl, 1; Batchelder’s Woodpecker, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 1; 
Magpie, 17; Pale Goldfinch, flock about 100 (it is rather unusual for the Goldfinch to 
winter here); Western Tree Sparrow, 34; Mountain Song Sparrow, 4; Dipper, 1; Long- 
tailed Chickadee, 20. Total, 9 species, 117 individuals.—NrEtsON LUNDWALL. 

Meridian, Idaho (irrigated farm lands).—Dec. 22; 8.40 a.m. (or sunrise) to 4.20 
p.M. Clear; 1 in. of snow, ground bare in spots; very little open water; wind southeast, 
light, changing to northwest; temp. about 10° to 25°; 12 miles. Bob-white, 60; Chinese 
Pheasant, 59; Turkey Vulture, 1; Marsh Hawk, 4; Rough-legged Hawk, 4; Hawk sp 
(small), 1; Long-eared Owl, 3; Short-eared Owl, 3; Red-shafted Flicker, 8; Pallid Horned 
Lark, 231; Dusky Horned Lark, 54; Magpie, 192; Western Meadowlark, 54; Brewer’s 
Blackbird, 909 (number probably includes some Tricolored Blackbirds); House Finch, 
104; Pale Goldfinch, 25; Gambel’s Sparrow, 35; Shufeldt’s Junco, 136; Merrill’s Song 
Sparrow, 66; White-rumped Shrike, 1; Wren sp., 1; Long-tailed Chickadee, 6; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet. 1. Total, 23 species, 1,958 individuals. Dec. 24, Mountain Chickadee, 2. 
—ALEX STALKER. 

Flagstaff, Ariz.—Dec. 20; 8 A.M. to 12 M. Partly cloudy; 12 in. of snow following 
two days’ snowstorm; no wind; temp. 25°. Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Harris’s Wood- 
pecker, 10; Steller’s Jay, 15; Intermediate Junco, 20; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; 
Pygmy Nuthatch, 50; Mountain Chickadee, 6. Total, 7 species, 110 individuals.— 
Oscar F. SCHAEFER. 

Bellingham, Wash.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12 M. Light rain all day; ground bare; wind 
south, changing to east, light; temp. 40°. About 300 Glaucous-winged, Herring, Cali- 
fornia, and Short-billed Gulls so intermixed that the different species could not be 
counted; Wilson’s Snipe, 3; Northwest Crow, 100; Oregon Junco, 35; Rusty Song 
Sparrow, 14; Oregon Towhee, 9; Seattle Wren, 2; Western Winter Wren, 6; Oregon 
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Chickadee, 2; Western Golden-crowned Kinglet, 7; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2; Varied 
Thrush, 3. Total, 15 species, 483 individuals —-Harotp ANDERSON. 

North Yakima, Wash.—Dec. 25; 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Clear; 6 in. of snow; no wind; 
temp. 22° to 27°; two weeks of zero weather preceded. Great Blue Heron, 1; American 
Merganser, 2; Mallard, 12; Redhead, 2; Green-winged Teal, 2; Coot, 1; Mongolian 
Pheasant, 117; Western Mourning Dove, 2 (our first winter record); Wilson’s Snipe, 6; 
Killdeer, 4; Long-eared Owl, 1; Short-eared Owl, 2; Saw-whet Owl, 2; Magpie, 45; Red- 
shafted Flicker, 40; Black-headed Jay, 1; Western Crow, 1,000; Brewer’s Blackbird, 15; 
Western Meadowlark, 16; White-rumped Shrike, 3; House Finch, 10; Pine Siskin, 15; 
Redpoll, 50; Western Goldfinch, 75; Shufeldt’s Junco, 225 Merrill’s Song Sparrow, 250; 
Gambel’s Sparrow, 250; Spurred Towhee, 1; Bohemian Waxwing, 10; Dipper, 4; Sitkan 
Kinglet, 2. Total, 31 species, 2,166 individuals. No Chickadee for 3 weeks, though 
usually a common winter bird; Sparrows, etc., unusually common.—Mnr. and Mrs. 
Joun V. Extts, Jr. 

Seattle, Wash. (to Sammamish Valley and Slough, via Juniata).—Dec. 23; I left 
Madison Park 10.15 A.M., returned 6.15 P.M. (duration of hunt 534 hours). Fog, cleared 
at 11 A.M., fair; ground bare, frost in places; wind east and southeast, light to calm; 
temp. 31° to 44°. Western Grebe, 6; Holbcell’s Grebe, 3; Western Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 
2; Merganser, 1; Mallard, 5; Pintail, 3; Lesser Scaup, 2; Ruddy Duck, 1; Northwestern 
Coast Heron, 1; Coot, 42; Wilson’s Snipe, 1; Oregon Ruffed Grouse, 4; Red-shafted 
Flicker, 2; Steller’s Jay, 2; Western Crow, 8; Slate-colored Junco, 1; Oregon Junco, 3; 
Rusty Song Sparrow, 70; Oregon Towhee, 13; Western Winter Wren, 2; California 
Creeper, 4; Oregon Chickadee, 2; Western Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Varied Thrush, 2. 
Total, 25 species, 185 individuals —F. W. Coox. 

Tillanook, Ore. (7 miles southeast).—Dec. 23; 8.30 to 11.30 A.M. and 2.30 to 4 P.M. 
Fair; wind south, light; temp. 32° to 50°. Western Gull, 3; Bufflehead, 2; Great Blue 
Heron, 1; Wilson’s Snipe, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Dusky Horned Owl, 1; Belted 
Kingfisher, 1; Harris’s Woodpecker, 1; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Northwestern Flicker, 
5; Coast Jay, 15; Raven, 14; Western Meadowlark, 25; Shufeldt’s and Oregon Juncos, 
85; Pine Siskin, 100; Nuttall’s Sparrow, 1; Golden-crowned Sparrow, 1; Rusty Song 
Sparrow, 53; Fox Sparrow subsp., 2; Oregon Towhee, 8; Seattle Wren, 2; Western 
Winter Wren, 17; Oregon Chickadee, 1; Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 2; Western Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 34; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 5; Alaska Hermit Thrush, 1; Western 
Robin, 1; Varied Thrush, 14. Total, 29 species, 409; individuals—ALEx WALKER. 

Berkeley, Calif. (to near Leona Heights, Oakland).—Dec. 26; 1.30 to 3.15 P.M 
Cloudy, ending in rain; wind southerly, slight; temp. 53°. Through open canyons, prin- 
cipally roadside associations, Upper Sonoran Zone with slight admixture of Transition. 
Seven miles. California Quail, 3; Western Red-tail, 2; Red-shafted Flicker, 13; Anna’s 
Hummingbird, 3; Black Phoebe, 3; Coast Jay, 3; California Jay, 5; Western Meadowlark, 
3; California Linnet, 3; Green-backed Goldfinch, 8; Gambel’s and Nuttall’s Sparrows, 50; 
Sierra Junco, 19; Santa Cruz Song Sparrow, 10; San Francisco Towhee, 5; California 
Brown Towhee, 7; Audubon’s Warbler, 15; American Pipit, 6; Vigors Wren, 1; Plain 
Titmouse, 1; Coast Bush-Tit, 30; Intermediate Wren-Tit, 7; Western Ruby-crowned King- 
let, 7; Dwarf Hermit Thrush, 1. Total, 23 species, 205 individuals.—Tracy I. Storer. 

Fresno, Calif.—Dec. 25; 11 to 11.30 A.M. and 2 to 4.30 P.M. Hazy; wind very light; 
temp. 57°; distance, 21 miles by automobile. Actual count excepting Blackbirds, House 
Finches and Gambel’s Sparrows. Green-winged Teal, 3; Shoveler, 3; Ruddy Duck, 7; 
Great Blue Heron, 3; Sora, 2; Coot, 13; Killdeer, 35; Western Mourning Dove, 8; Marsh 
Hawk, 5; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 2; Western Red-tail, 10; Prairie Falcon, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 21; Barn Owl, 7; Burrowing Owl, 2; Red-shafted Flicker, 17; Say’s Phebe, 7; 
Black Phoebe, 2; California Horned Lark, 15; California Jay, 1; Bicolored Blackbird 
(probably includes Tricolors), 312; Tricolored Blackbird, 1; Western Meadowlark, 145; 
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Brewer’s Blackbird, 216; House Finch, 127; Green-backed Goldfinch, 30; Western 
Savannah Sparrow, 3; Western Lark Sparrow, 8; Gambel’s Sparrow, 87; Heermann’s Song 
Sparrow, 1; San Diego Towhee, 1; California Shrike, 26; Audubon’s Warbler, 80; 
American Pipit, 3; Western Mockingbird, 42; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 6; Western 
Bluebird, 8; Mountain Bluebird, 6. Total, 38 species, 1,265 individuals—-Mr. and 
Mrs. Joun G. TYLER. 

Pasadena, Calif. (and vicinity).—Dec. 23; 8.30 A.M. to 12 M., and 2 to 4.30 P.M. 
Clear, after rain, later becoming overcast; temp. 60°. Valley Quail, 90; Desert Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; California Woodpecker, 8; Red-shafted Flicker, 23; Anna’s Hummingbird, 5; 
Say’s Phoebe, 3; Western Black Phcebe, 7; California Jay, 3; Western Meadowlark, 16; 
Brewer’s Blackbird, 150; California Purple Finch, 4; House Finch, 200; Green-backed 
Goldfinch, 150; Western Lark Sparrow, 48; Gambel’s Sparrow, 30; Sierra Junco, 100; 
San Diego Song Sparrow, 3; Spurred Towhee, 2; Anthony’s Towhee, 52; Phainopepla, 
2; California Shrike, 16; Audubon’s Warbler, 60; Western Mockingbird, 42; San Diego 
Wren, 2; California Bush-Tit, 40; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 3; Western Gnatcatcher, 3; 
Alaska Hermit Thrush, 5; Western Robin, 30; Western Bluebird, 22. Total, 30 species, 
1,120 individuals. The Phainopeplas are supposed to be with us only during the summer, 
but both birds were seen at close range, and were easily identified Misses ANNIE C. 
and Apa WIKoN. : 

Upper Santa Ynez Valley, Calif.—Dec. 28; 9 a.m. to5 p.m. Partly cloudy; ground 
bare; wind south, light; temp. 50°. California Quail, 50; Band-tailed Pigeon, 7; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Western Red-tail, 4; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Kingfisher, 2; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Gairdner’s Woodpecker, 2; California Woodpecker, 12; Lewis’s Woodpecker, 
1; Red-shafted Flicker, 43; Black Phoebe, 8; California Jay, 18; Crow, 10; Brewer’s 
Blackbird, 4; House Finch, 2; Green-backed Goldfinch, 5; Western Lark Sparrow, 16; 
Gambel’s Sparrow, 10; Golden-crowned Sparrow, 3; Oregon Junco, 60; San Diego 
Towhee, 48; Cedar Waxwing, 50; Audubon’s Warbler, 5; California Thrasher, 3; Rock 
Wren, 2; Canyon Wren 3; Vigors Wren, 2; Plain Titmouse, 30; Bush-Tit, 20; Wren- 
Tit, 1; Dwarf Hermit Thrush, 1; Thrush sp., 11; Western Robin, 10; Varied Thrush, 5; 
Western Bluebird, 14. Total, 36 species, 466 individuals CARLTON and ALEX. MuzzaLL 
and O. F. SCHAEFER. 

Santa Barbara, Calif.—Dec. 26; 6 A.M. to 5.15 P.M. Sky densely overcast; no wind; 
temp. 50° to 55°. Los Canoes Canyon, lower Mountain Drive, Riviera, the Estero, 
Stearns’ Wharf, Hope Ranch, La Patera, Round Lake, Sandylands—6o miles by auto- 
mobile, ro afoot, all within 12 miles of town. All indentifications checked afield by 
W. L. D. Numbers chiefly estimated. Western Grebe, 25; Holbcell’s Grebe, 1; Horned 
Grebe, 2; Eared Grebe, 6; Pied-billed Grebe, 10; Loon, 2; Pacific Loon, 1; Red-throated, 
Loon, 2; Glaucous-winged Gull, 6; Western Gull, 300; Herring Gull, 3; California Gull, 
150; Ring-billed Gull, 20; Short-billed Gull, 4; Heermann’s Gull, 50; Bonaparte’s Gull, 
300; Royal Tern, 3; Farallon Cormorant, 40; Brandt’s Cormorant, 20; Baird’s Cor- 
morant, 1; California Brown Pelican, 4; Green-winged Teal, 40; Cinnamon Teal, 4; 
Shoveler, 1,000; Pintail, 200; Canvasback, 80; Lesser Scaup, 20; Ring-necked Duck, 5; 
Bufflehead, 6; White-winged Scoter, 150; Surf Scoter, 200; Ruddy Duck, 100; Bittern, 
1; California Great Blue Heron, 10; Black-crowned Night Heron, 20; Light-footed Rail, 
2; Sora, 1; Yellow Rail, 1; Coot, 400; Least Sandpiper, 40; Red-backed Sandpiper, 10; 
Sanderling, 120; Marbled Godwit, 6; Greater Yellowlegs, 2; Western Willet, 1; Long-billed 
Curlew, 7; Hudsonian Curlew, 1; Black-bellied Plover, 1; Killdeer, 40; Snowy Plover, 20; 
Valley Quail, 1; Western Mourning Dove, 2; Turkey Vulture, 7; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; 
Western Red-tail, 4; Sparrow Hawk, 17; California Screech Owl, 2; Burrowing Owl, 1; 
Road-runner, 1; California Woodpecker, 20; Lewis’s Woodpecker, 20; Red-shafted Flicker, 
70; Anna’s Hummingbird, 20; Say’s Phoebe, 20; Black Phcebe, 8; California Horned Lark, 
200; California Jay, 6; San Diego Redwing, 500; Western Meadowlark, 400; Brewer’s 
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Blackbird, 200; California Purple Finch, 1; House Finch, 600; Willow Goldfinch, 8; 
Green-backed Goldfinch, 200; Western Savannah Sparrow, 10; Belding’s Sparrow, 2; 
Large-billed Sparrow, 2; Western Lark Sparrow, 20; Gambel’s Sparrow, 400; Nuttall’s 
Sparrow, 20; Golden-crowned Sparrow, 3; Thurber’s Junco, 20; Rufous-crowned 
Sparrow, 4; San Diego Song Sparrow, 20; Spurred Towhee, 20; Anthony’s Towhee, 60; 
Tree Swallow, 1; California Shrike, 20; Hutton’s Vireo, 2; Dusky Warbler, 2; Audubon’s 
Warbler, 300; Tule Yellowthroat, 3; Pipit, 400; Western Mockingbird, 1; California 
Thrasher, 4; Dotted Canyon Wren, 2; San Diego Wren, 6; Western House Wren, 4; 
Tule Wren, 10; Plain Titmouse, 8; Bush-Tit, 60; Pallid Wren-Tit, 40; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, 4; Western Gnatcatcher, 10; Dwarf Hermit Thrush, 4; Western Robin, 40; 
Varied Thrush, 6; Western Bluebird, 12. Total, 108 species, 7,269 individuals. 

A Red-breasted Nuthatch was seen by Mrs. H. E. Parmenter before she joined 
our party. Mr. and Mrs. Parmenter saw Lincoln’s Sparrows and a White Pelican on 
the 27th; and the following additional species during Christmas week: Rhinoceros 
Auklet, Redhead, Bryant’s Marsh Sparrow, Western Grasshopper Sparrow, Brewer’s 
Sparrow, Mountain Song Sparrow, Western Winter Wren. The following additional 
species were seen by W. L. and W. O. Dawson on the 24th: Forster’s Tern, Western 
Sandpiper, Red-bellied Hawk, Barn Owl, Pacific Horned Owl, Valdez Fox Sparrow, Vio- 
let-green Swallow, Mountain Bluebird; and on the 25th, Nuttall’s Woodpecker,—a total 
of 127 species for Xmas week, 1914. A grand total of 162 species has been recorded by 
W. L. Dawson at this station during Decembers and Januaries since Dec. 25, 1910. 
Commander H. E. Parmenter of Boston and my son William accompanied these observa- 
tions closely throughout the day; while Mrs. Parmenter and Mrs. Dawson assisted 
after 10 A.M.— WILLIAM LEON Dawson. 


WAITING FOR THE CENSUS-TAKER 
Chickadee photographed by Ralph Beebee, Newberry, Mich. 
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Dir Voce. HanpBucH DER SySsTEMA- 
TISCHEN ORNITHOLOGIE. By ANTON 
REICHENOW. Zwei Bande. II. Band. 
Large 8vo. 628 pages; numerous illus- 
trations. Ferdinand Enke, Stuttgart, 
IQr4. 

The second and concluding part of this 
important work comprises the Yoke-toed 
birds, with the exception of the Parrots, the 
Kingfishers, Nightjars, Hummingbirds and 
related groups, and all the perching birds. 

While deserving high praise as a practi- 
cal handbook of the birds of the world, 
the admittedly artificial classification 
employed seems to us indefensible. An 
example of this arrangement is seen in 
the Woodpeckers, where the first “sub- 
family” into which the true Woodpeckers, 
are divided is characterized by the absence 
of bristles over the nostrils. In this group 
are associated several of the most divergent 
types of the family, including a genus of 
Flickers (allied to certain members of the 
second subfamily) and a genus of Ivory- 
bills (closely related to Campephilus) in 
the third subfamily. 

Again, Vireosylva is transferred from the 
Vireos to a position in the Wood Warblers 
next to the Ovenbird, although the char- 
acter on which this change is based (the 
presence of only nine instead of ten 
obvious primaries) does not even hold 
throughout the genus. 

As a result of this ill-advised system, 
the inexperienced student is liable to be 
constantly misled as to the actual affini- 
ties of the birds regarding which he is 
seeking information —W. DeW. M. 


THROUGH THE BRAZILIAN WILDERNESS. 
By THEeoporE RoosEvELt. With illus- 
trations by Kermit Roosevelt and other 
members of the expedition. 8vo. xvi+ 
383 pages, numerous half-tones, 3 maps. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1914. 

To our mind, the most remarkable and 
significant things about Colonel Roose- 
velt’s explorations in Brazil are first, that 
he should have embarked upon them, 
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second, that he should have succeeded 
in making them. 

At this stage of the earth’s geographic 
history, it may be accepted as an axiom 
that anything in the way of research 
which has not been done is hard to do: If 
there be a bird island, mountain top, or 
river which civilized man has not reached, 
it may be taken for granted that each and 
all are difficult of access. 

Bird islands may claim only the atten- 
tion of the ornithologist, mountain tops 
arouse only the ambition of the alpinist, 
but rivers appeal to mankind from many 
viewpoints. It follows, therefore, that 
our axiom applies to them with especial 
force. Possibly there are trips in South 
America which offer more obstacles than 
the one Colonel Roosevelt here describes; 
but, so far as we are aware, they have 
not yet found their historian. 

It is particularly to be noted that 
Colonel Roosevelt selected this route 
through an unknown region at a time in 
life when most field-naturalists are con- 
ducting their observations in the study. 
Wallace was twenty-six and Bates twenty- 
three years old when together they went 
to the Amazon; Darwin was but twenty- 
two when he sailed on the ‘Beagle.’ And 
not one of the three went so far from the 
beaten trail as did Colonel Roosevelt at 
the age of fifty-five. 

Dwelling still on certain features which 
distinguish this volume from most books 
of travel, it is to be observed that the 
leader of the expedition is not the ‘whole 
show.’ He appears, in truth, as its his- 
torian who records the activities of each 
member of the party (his own being given 
no more, and possibly less, than their just 
due), and rejoices in the achievements of 
his comrades with a whole-hearted cordial- 
ity which must have exercised no small 
influence on the results achieved by the 
expedition as a whole. It is simply the 
principle of the “square deal” carried into 
exploration, and we commend the atti- 
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tude of Colonel Roosevelt toward his 
associates to the leaders of expeditions 
remembered mainly for the personal 
enmities they have aroused. 

It was not to be expected that on a 
zodlogical reconnaissance of this kind 
material additions could be made to our 
knowledge of the habits of the animals 
encountered. Nor did Colonel Roosevelt 
have sufficient previous knowledge of the 
flora and fauna of the region traversed to 
enable him to discuss its really significant 
characteristics. What he gives us is a 
series of clear-cut impressions of the wholly 
strange scenes and forms of life encoun- 
tered. Comparison with familiar North 
American species makes, for North Ameri- 
can readers at least, his descriptions 
doubly pleasing. 

It must not be forgotten that George 
K. Cherrie and Leo E.. Miller, whom 
Colonel Roosevelt took with him as repre- 
sentatives of the American Museum, col- 
lected some three thousand specimens of 
birds and mammals, which constitute a 
series of definite data on the faunal 
affinities of the region whence they come. 
Viewed from a zoléogical standpoint 
alone, the gathering of this material was 
in itself no small achievement. Many 
expeditions have been longer afield with 
less to show. Here, however, we have not 
only a valuable, representative collection 
but we have also an important addition 
to the narratives of exploration in South 
America. The moralis, that while not every 
zodlogical collector may hope to have 
Colonel Roosevelt’s powers of observa- 
tion and description, he may at least make 
a larger contribution to our knowledge of 
the country in which he works than is to 
be found on the labels of his specimens.— 
F. M. C. 


HaNDBOOK or BIRDS OF THE WESTERN 
UNITED STATES. By FLORENCE 
Merriam Baitey. With thirty-three 
iull-page plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
and over six hundred cuts in the text. 
Fourth edition. Revised. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
1914. 12mo. li+570 pages. 


The body of the fourth edition of this 
standard work is printed from the same 
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plates as preceding editions, but contains 
as “Addenda” (pp. 486-544) changes in 
classification and nomenclature, a list, 
with descriptions, of species to be added 
and one of species to be eliminated; a list 
of the birds of the area covered by the 
work from the A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ 
with corrected ranges, titles of various 
works which have appeared since 1902, 
when the first edition of the ‘Handbook’ 
was published. 

While it would, of course, be more con- 
venient to have this additional matter 
appear in connection with the text 
which it supplements, a short time spent 
in cross-referencing will make it readily 
available. As a matter of fact, the changes 
are not sufficient to warrant reprinting the 
book, which by their inclusion is now 
brought up to date.—F. M. C. 


Report or CHieFr OF BuREAU OF BIOLOG- 

ICAL SURVEY. 

This synopsis of the work of the Biolog 
ical Survey for the year ending June 30, 
1914, shows the wide scope and importance 
of the activities of this branch of Govern- 
ment service. Increase of population 
inevitably makes more severe the con- 
flict between man and his environment, 
and all the greater, therefore, is our need 
of information as to the best way to 
conduct ourselves. 

The problems of ‘Prairie Dogs in 
National Forests,’ ‘Burrowing Rodents 
on Reclamation Projects,’ ‘Rodents as 
Enemies of Reforestation,’ ‘Relations of 
Birds to the Boll Weevil,’ to quote from 
subject headings in this Report, did not 
concern our ancestors. But they, and 
many like them, are of vital importance to 
us, and it is fortunate that we havea 
‘Bureau’ to which we may look for infor- 
mation and advice as these and allied 
difficulties arise. Among investigations 
relative to birds which have been con- 
ducted by the Survey during the year 
mentioned are studies of the food of wild 
Ducks, of the relations of birds to the 
alfalfa and the boll weevils, and the range 
caterpillar, of the economic status of the 
European Starling, which it is recom- 
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mended should be denied protection, and 
of methods of attracting birds, concerning 
which a bulletin will soon be issued. 
Under ‘Biological Investigations,’ it 
is stated that work has been continued 
on the mapping of the distribution of 
birds and mammals, and on gathering data 
in relation to bird migration, while 


announcement is made of a plan for secur-* 


ing ‘‘a census of the birds breeding within 
the United States.” 

The importance of the Division of 
Game Preservation is indicated by the 
résumé of its year’s work under the 
headings, ‘Enforcement of the Federal 
Migratory Bird Law,’ ‘National Bird 
Reserves,’ ‘Importation of Birds and 
Mammals,’ ‘Interstate Commerce in 
Game,’ etc.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Conpor.—The November num- 
ber of ‘The Condor,’ ending with page 278, 
completes Volume XVI, the largest in the 
series. 

The three general articles are devoted to 
the Snowy Heron in Utah, bird-life in the 
Yakima Valley, and the Bronzed Cowbird 
in Arizona. In ‘A 45-year History of the 
Snowy Heron in Utah,’ by the Treganzas, 
an account is given of the bird in the 
marshes at the mouth of Bear River, 60 
miles north of Salt Lake City. It seems 
that a colony has existed here for nearly 
half a century, but there has been a marked 
increase in the number of Herons since 
1904, probably due to the protection 
which the birds have enjoyed. 

‘The Effects of Irrigation on Bird-Life in 
the Yakima Valley, Washington,’ are 
discussed by C. H. Kennedy, who pub- 
lishes a table of estimates (based on obser- 
vations made between 1909 and 1914 on 
an irrigated ranch) of the numbers of 14 
species before and after irrigation. This 
paper should be compared with Kenagy’s 
accounts of The ‘Change in Fauna’ on the 
Minidoka Project in Idaho between 1907 
and 1913, in ‘the Condor’ for May, 1914 
(See ‘Bird-Lore’ XVI, p. 287). Kenagy 
gives a table of 19 species, which have 
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undergone marked change, and about half 
of these species are mentioned in Ken- 
nedy’s table. As might be expected, there 
is a marked agreement in the decrease of 
desert species, and an increase of such 
birds as the Robin, Kingbird, and Coot in 
the irrigated area. 

Gilman’s article on the ‘Breeding of the 
Bronzed Cowbird in Arizona’ is an inter- 
esting review of repeated efforts to locate 
the nests of other birds in which the Cow- 
bird deposits its eggs. In 1910 Abert’s 
Towhee and. Red-wing Blackbird nests 
were examined without result. In 1912 
and 1913 the examination was extended 
unsuccessfully in the vicinity of Sacaton 
and Santan, to nests of Bullock’s Oriole. 
In 1914, acting on a suggestion from Prof. 
W. W. Cooke, the nests of the Hooded 
Oriole were examined, with gratifying 
success. On June 28 a nest of a Hooded 
Oriole was found with 2 eggs of theBronzed 
and 4 eggs of the Dwarf Cowbird; on July 
7, one nest was found with 4 Orioles’ eggs 
and one of the Bronzed Cowbird, and an- 
other with 3 Orioles’ eggs and one of the 
Dwarf Cowbird; and on July 11, one with 
2 Orioles’ and 2 Bronzed Cowbirds’ eggs. 
The article is illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the first- and last-mentioned 
nests. 

An Editorial note states that the Cali- 
fornian non-sale-of-game law, on which the 
referendum was invoked, was defeated at 
the election in November [by 8,151 votes] 
in spite of all efforts put forth in its behalf. 
—T. S. P. 


Tue Aux.—The January issue comes to 
us with a new cover design drawn by Mr. 
L. A. Fuertes. A Great Auk sitting in 
solitary dignity upon a rocky shore is a 
great improvement upon the flock pre- 
viously occupying the cover, and so ob- 
viously snuffing the tainted gale. 

The anatomy of another extinct bird 
is enlarged upon by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, 
who has been privileged to dissect the 
body of the last Passenger Pigeon—one 
that died in the Cincinnati Zoo on Sep- 
tember 1, 1914, at the age of 29 years. 
Several photographs accompany this arti- 
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Mr. A. H. Wright contributes a 
third instalment of his paper on ‘Early 
Records of the Wild Turkey,’ and Mr. 
H. H. Coale has an illustrated paper on 
‘The Present Status of the Trumpeter 
Swan (Olor buccinaior)!’ There is also an 
article by Mr. F. H. Kennard entitled 
‘On the Trail of the Ivory-bill’,—so that, 
brought together in the present issue, we 
have valuable information concerning one 
extinct species and three verging toward 
extinction,—not obituaries 
we will hope! Mr. Wright’s paper is made 
up of historical quotations from many 
authors; Mr. Coale’s brings together many 
regarding the and shows 
several photographs of specimens and of 
sterna and trachee; while Mr. Kennard’s 
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is a breezy narrative of a trip through the 
swamps of Florida in pursuit of the Wood- 
peckers, of which one lone bird rewarded 
his effort. 
Mr. H. H. 
of the Birds of Louisiana,’ which was dis- 
continued after five parts had been pub- 
Mr. R. C. Murphy, 
Hours at 


Kopman continues a ‘List 


lished in 1906—1908. 


under title of ‘Ten Fernando 


Noronha,’ tells of landing on this Brazilian 


island, 


with its population of convicts 
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and countless birds,—some fourteen spe- 
cies of the latter. 

In ‘Notes on American and Old World 
English Sparrows,’ Mr. J. C. Phillips 
reaches the conclusion that “the English 
Sparrow has changed very little in out- 
ward appearance and gross measurements 
during his sojourn in America.” The same 
thing may be true of the Screech Owl, but 
the multiplication of races of this species 
in recent years indicates either a change 
in the Owl or a change in the value of a 
name. Mr. J. G. Grinnell describes ‘A 
New Subspecies of Screech Owl from Cali- 
fornia’ under the name quercinus. In 
‘Notes on a Captive Virginia Rail,’ Mr. 
A. R. Cahn tells of its voracious appetite. 

A word regarding criticism of the 
A. 0. U. by one of its members in ‘Cor- 
respondence’ and the reply by our editor 
may not be amiss. We would only say 
that for more than thirty years the A. O. 
U. has been conducted on _ successful 
lines, and with very little complaint from 
its members. We feel that its success is 


sufficient vindication of its policy, and 
that any change in this would be fatal 
to the organization. Nothing ever satis- 
fies everybody.—J. D., Jr. 


LESSER YELLOW-LEGS 
Photographed by J. T. Nichols at Mastic, L. I. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Tue plate of Juncos, published in this 
issue of Brrp-Lore, concludes the series 
illustrating the Sparrows of North 
America. This series is in itself but a part 
of alarger series designed to figure in color 
all the birds of North America. So ambi- 
tious an undertaking is, of course, not to 
be accomplished in a day, possibly not in a 
generation; but by attacking it system- 
atically, by families, each group, or set 
of plates, becomes complete in itself. In 
this way we have now published colored 
plates showing the adult and immature 
plumages of both sexes of the Warblers, 
Thrushes, Flycatchers, Vireos, and Spar- 
rows found in America north of Mexico. 
To these we propose now to add the King- 
lets, Gnatcatchers, and Creepers, and 
they in turn, will be followed by the Nut- 
hatches, and Chickadees, Thrashers, Wrens, 
etc., in the reverse order of the A. O. U. 
‘Check-List’ of North American birds. 

The fact that the succeeding plates, 
like most of those which have appeared, 
will be drawn by Mr. Fuertes is a suffic- 
ient guarantee of their scientific accuracy 
and artistic excellence; while the method of 
reproduction (quadricolor) employed is 
one of the most adequate which has thus 
far been developed, thus insuring a faith- 
ful representation of the original drawing. 
The value of these Brrp-Lore plates, for 
purposes of identification, consists not 
merely in their truthfulness to nature, but 
also in the fact that every one is drawn to 
the same scale. Size is the first character of 
the bird in the bush to impress us. Long 
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before we are near enough to see a bird’s 
color, we can determine its approximate 
size, and if our knowledge of the birds with 
which we are not familiar in life has been 
gained from consistently scaled plates, we 
have at once a clue to identity. But any 
series of plates in which the scale con- 
stantly varies, and the bird is made to fit 
the space available for it without relation 
to its actual size, leads to most erroneous 
and often ludicrous conceptions. A 
Wren may be made to look as large as a 
Turkey; a Hawk no larger than a Warbler. 

Second only to these plates, in their 
value to the student are Professor Cooke’s 
articles on the migrations and distribu- 
tion of the birds which they figure. 
Selected from, and summarizing a vast 
number of records, they constitute for 
the families concerned, we believe, the 
most comprehensive set of migration 
dates which have ever been published. To 
the field-student they are practically an 
inexhaustible mine of information on the 
movements of the species treated, while 
the tabular manner in which the data are 
set makes them available for ready refer- 
ence. Brrp-Lore, we feel, is to be con- 
gratulated on having been the medium 
through which this splendid contribution 
to our knowledge of the migration of 
North American birds has been presented. 


From February 1-15 there will be on 
exhibition at The Louis Katz Art Galleries, 
103 W. Seventy-Fourth St., New York 
City, an exhibition of paintings of some of 
our more familiar birds by Mr. Harry C. 
Denslow. Mr. Denslow is known to many 
of Brrp-Lore’s readers as a particularly 
successful bird taxidermist; one of the 
best this country has produced. It was 
his inherent ability as an artist which 
enabled him to succeed so well in mounting 
birds. Of recent years he has devoted 
himself wholly to painting and this will 
be the first exhibition of his work. 


ATTRACTIVE Bird Calendars for 1915 
have been issued by the Massachusetts Au- 
dubon Society (address Boston) and by the 
Audubon Society of Buffalo, N. Y. (address 
Mrs. G. M. Turner, 12 Clarendon Place). 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. 1. 


A QUESTION FOR UNPREJUDICED CONSIDERATION 


The majority of questions affecting public interests arouse strong pre- 
judices pro and con, since each of the opposing parties feels that its claims are 
just. Questions of minor importance are quite as likely to arouse extreme 
prejudice as large ones. It is, therefore, well to assume a neutral attitude until 
one is thoroughly informed and intelligently convinced concerning the merits 
of any particular issue. 

We are hearing more and more about cats nowadays, and the desirability 
of allowing them to increase without check is being very forcibly brought to 
our attention. This question is far less trivial than might at first appear; 
indeed, it is much more important than most people suspect. It is, moreover, 
a question about which a great many people are undeniably prejudiced. 

A good way to become broad-minded on any subject is to look at that sub- 
ject from more than one point of view. In the case of the cat, there are especial 
reasons for approaching the debated question of its usefulness by this method. 

In the first place, the domesticated cat has a history almost as old as that 
of civilized man. The ancient Egyptians not only protected the cat, but they 
also worshipped it. As an object of sacred veneration, this highly cultured 
people made it a crime to kill a cat, and they even went so far as to preserve 
dead cats as mummies and to bury them in a cemetery, where their remains 
have been dug up centuries later by archeologists. 

The house cat was regarded as an object of special blessing, and the grief, 
felt by a family upon the death of its cat was made evident to the outside 
world by a most peculiar sign, namely, shaving off the eyebrows. In ancient 
China and Japan, cats were regarded with great affection, and in many parts 
of Asia, they were considered useful in protecting granaries from rodent 
enemies. The Romans probably carried domesticated cats to Great Britain, 
but as late as the year 1000 A.D. there were very few cats in England. 

No trace of house cats can be found among the early lake-dwellers of 
Europe, nor among nomadic tribes. Their history seems to be connected 
only with that of civilized man, and especially, with that of races devoted 
to agriculture. 

When the fetish-worship of the early Egyptians gave place to a higher 
standard of religion, the domesticated cat stili remained an object of affection. 
It gradually became associated with the superstitions of uneducated people, 
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and we find that in the Middle Ages, witches and “‘spooks’’ were supposed to 
assume the form of cats, more particularly of black cats. 

As a pet, the house cat seems always to have been cherished in the home. 
Long ago, ladies of harems fondled their pet pussies and adorned them with 
ear-rings. So far, then, as history shows, it is evident that the custom of keep- 
ing domesticated cats is very old and, consequently, very hard to break. 

A second point in this question is the origin of the house cat, in other words, 
the original place of the cat in nature. We must first distinguish between the 
wild cats of Europe, Asia and America, and the wild cats of Africa, for, although 
nearly related to each other, their temperaments, as well as their tails and feet 
and skulls, are quite noticeably different. The wild cats of Africa are easily 
tamed, while the wild cats of other countries are fierce and almost untamable 
creatures. It is probable that the domesticated cats we now harbor in our 
homes were first derived from the African wild cats, and that, in later ages, 
they interbred with wild cats in Europe, Asia and elsewhere. By habit, all 
cats roam widely, and unlike horses, cattle, dogs, and other domesticated 
animals, cling to their natural diet and inclinations. Now cats are naturally 
carnivorous, and seek a diet made up of “hares, rabbits, field-mice, water-rats, 
rats, squirrels, moles, game-birds, pigeons, and small birds.” The ancient Egypt- 
ians understood this point, for some of their sportsmen trained tame cats to 
catch birds, just as dogs and falcons were similarly trained centuries afterward. 

Whether the wild cats of Africa devour proportionately as large a number 
of birds as domesticated cats is probably not definitely known, but it is likely 
that they do not unless other food fails them. This is merely a surmise and 
one made on the ground that other kinds of prey taken together outnumber 
birds. Today, domesticated cats devour birds greatly in excess of their 
actual needs, since most house cats are well-fed, and most stray cats can find 
an abundance of field-mice and other prey. In so far as this is the case, the 
balance of nature is being disturbed in a wrong direction, and the fault lies 
with man, who has to his account too many mistakes of this kind. One has 
only to call to mind the introduction of the English Sparrow into the United 
States, of rabbits into Australia and the far West, of unnumbered weed-pests 
and many other pests into all lands to realize how unfortunate a meddler with 
Nature man has been and still is. Any reasonable way of correcting such dis- 
turbances should be considered without prejudice. 

So far, then, as the origin of cats can be traced, the common house cat 
came to us from Africa (possibly, also from China), with more or less cross- 
ing with the wild cats of other countries. Its place in nature is to act as a 
check upon small rodents chiefly, but by habit it is enabled to seek not only 
adult birds but also their nests and young, and it is thereforea dangerous enemy 
to bird-life. [There are many varieties of cats, and it is of curious interest to 
learn that among them has been found a species, or possibly, only a variety, 
that actually builds a nest in which to rear its young.] 
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Still another point to emphasize is the possibility that cats carry infectious 
diseases from place to place, and from person to person. Here is a source of 
serious danger to health, and one which should be very thoroughly investigated. 
No person has a right to let cats breed promiscuously, and to harbor or let loose 
cats which may carry disease to others. Since cats by nature love freedom, 
it is a difficult matter to keep them in confinement. 

Perhaps these are reasons enough to help us act in a broad-minded way on 
the question of the desirability of keeping cats. Every person is free to his or 
her own opinion, but conscientious answers to the following questions may help 
some who are not decided as to the merits of this question to make up their 
minds definitely: 

1. Am I harboring a cat which may be a disease-carrier? 
2. Does my cat trespass on the grounds of other people and interfere with their 
plans for saving or attracting birds? 

3. How many wild birds does my cat catch and bring to my notice each year? 

4. Does my cat wander free at night, disturbing my neighbors by fighting with 
other cats or by making harassing noises? 

5. Am I perfectly sure that my cat is a good mouser? 

6. Am I sure that rats and mice about barns and houses cannot be more effectively 
destroyed by some other means than by cats? 

7. Am I justified in keeping cats which breed frequently and in letting their 
progeny go h>re, there, and everywhere? 

8. Do I know how many stray cats are about my neighborhood? 

9. Am I taking a broad-minded view of the cat question? 


Any person who considers this matter in the light of the public welfare, 
instead of his own personal interests is the right kind of citizen. Nowadays, we 
live in communities which are too thickly populated to warrant a super- 
abundance of any animal, be it cat, dog, bird or pig. Favor should be given to 
those creatures which are doing the most good and not to those which are 
doing the most harm. 

All readers of Brrp-Lore, and especially members of the State Audubon 
Societies are invited to express their opinions on this matter of keeping cats, 
and to coéperate with those who are trying to solve the problem wisely and 
for the best good of all concerned.—A. H. W. 


Nore: It has been definitely proved that cats become infected with tri- 
china, from eating rats and mice; that they may become tuberculous; that 
they are carriers of diphtheria, and that they are subject to tapeworms and 
various intestinal and cutaneous diseases. Cats have been known to be infected 
with whooping cough, ringworm, mange and anthrax, while they are suspected 
to be carriers of scarlet fever, smallpox, the plague and possibly infantile 
paralysis (arterior poliomyelitis). More work needs to be done on this 
subject of cats as disease-carriers, but already there is sufficient evidence to 
be found in scientific and medical journals, not only to put people in general 
on their guard, but also to convince thoughtful-minded citizens that some 
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effective precaution needs to be taken to prevent a too rapid increase in the 
number of domesticated cats both in the country and about towns and cities. 
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SUGGESTIVE METHODS OF BIRD-STUDY: 
PET ROAD-RUNNERS 
By GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 

By the end of the spring of 1914, I had two Road-runners, much to the 
apparent dissatisfaction of both birds. When both were fairly well fed, their 
attitude toward each other was quite friendly, but when hungry there were 
but few moments of real quietude. Strange to say, they often seemed to enjoy 
fighting each other, even if they did generally come to an end of their bout 
somewhat frayed, and minus several feathers. Yet they enjoyed each other’s 
company, for if they were separated they invariably seemed eager to be 
together again. 

It was later found that different degrees of hunger usually incited their 
pugnacity in varying degrees, for when they were in well-fed condition they 
lay quietly on the sand, side by side, kicking their feet, spreading their wings, 
or making weird music. I should dislike to think that they were trying to kill 
each other during these fighting periods, but I have not yet been able to explain 
their behavior otherwise. 

Though I have often read of this species of bird uttering notes similar to 
those of a chicken, or some such fowl, I have never heard them. The mos- 
quito-like, rasping note is the only note made, unless it is a hoarse, rather 
metallic grunt. Rolling or clapping of the mandibles, however, is of very com- 
mon occurrence. 

Not any bird that I have studied can approach this species in the mar- 
velous rapidity of the work of its digestive system, save perhaps the Belted 
Kingfisher. Though I have’ never examined the gastric fluid of the Road- 
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runners, it must be exceedingly sharp and powerful. I have made many experi- 
ments with my birds, to determine exactly their rate of digestion, but all 
failed. There is no doubt, however, that their digestive system is quite unique. 
The simple fact that the Road-runner swallows his prey entire does not make 
his assimilative power so wonderful; but the fact that he disgorges no pellets, 
as do the Hawks and Owls. Bones, feathers, fur, and scales are digested with 
the flesh and skin, and likely aid greatly in the muscular development of the 
bird’s body. 

The rapidity with which these birds swallow their food is also noteworthy. 
A snake ten inches long is swallowed in twenty-nine seconds, save an inch or 
less of its tail; one 22 inches long in two minutes and thirty-one seconds. Five 
English Sparrows, eight days old, were swallowed, on an average, in four 
seconds apiece, while very smali prey is swallowed in less time than it takes to 
tell of it. Stubbed prey, such as cotton rats, is swallowed very readily after it 
is once fairly started. 

By about the end of the first month of its life, the Road-runner is a very 
different-looking bird than before. The most marked changes occur in the 
eyes and mouth. While in a nestling the iris is brown with a blue-black pupil, 
with very much the same expression as the eye of a young Thrush, in the 
fledgling it is much different. At this timea pale gray circle gradually incloses 
the pupil, as the brown of the iris becomes more intense. Then the gray circle 
becomes lighter and finally pale buff, as it is in the adult bird. During the 
nestling period, the mouth is bright red with black in spots and on the ridges. 
When grown, the red becomes black or dusky, and the spots and ridges turn 
white or pale salmon. 

The changes in color and appearance are not nearly so interesting, how- 
ever, as the changes in actions. There is such a varied program in a day of 
Road-runner life that only a few interesting items can be cited. 

In May, my pets awake shortly after 4 A.M., and immediately begin to 
preen their feathers. I have been surprised to notice the time which they take 
to keep the feathers bordering the lower mandible arranged. Standing on one 
foot, they scratch this region with the other foot, then rub the feathers back 
into place by running their jaw along a board or stone. Their attention is next 
directed to the crest. After it is thoroughly preened, it is raised slowly, in 
satisfaction. To my knowledge, they do not often stretch, and, in fact, never 
seem stiff or sleepy, even at night! During this time they roll their mandibles 
about every thirty seconds, and proceed to take a dust-bath and preen their 
feathers again, perhaps to assure themselves that they are awake. The dust- 
bath is a queer performance. Shaking all over, and creeping along the ground, 
by flapping their wings inwardly, they make the dust fly into all their feathers. 
They often take baths of this kind, but never as yet have taken one in water. 
A Road-runner, which may have taken a bath, was once seen near a pond, but 
I am not certain that it did, After the dust-bath, their appetite claims ful] 
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attention and they begin the day’s chase. With head held high and eyes 
intent on quarry, they take short, quiet runs, hunting along the way. Their 
time is employed thus, until sunrise, when they take a sun-bath. When the 
sun waxes warmer, they skulk under the porch or into the high weeds, and 
wait for cooler hours. The wild, or undomesticated Road-runners never seem 
to mind the heat, but my pets are much averse to it. About 4.30 P.M. they come 
out and hunt until the first signs of dusk, at which time they retire. They 
enjoy a lofty place of rest, and invariably get as high as possible in the cage. 
The highest perch is often the means of pronounced disputes. 


A PET ROAD-RUNNER IN AN ATTITUDE OF FRIGHT 
From a drawing by George Miksch Sutton 


1 do uci hesitate to say that the Road-runner is a most beneficial bird. 
From actual count, a Road-runner’s bill of fare is found to consist largely of 
insect food, and most of the insects are decidedly noxious. In natural surround- 
ings and ordinarily hungry, a Road-runner’s menu is as follows for one day: 
Hopping grasshoppers 263, flying grasshoppers 73, scorpions 17, sowbugs 28, 
caterpillars 7, chrysalids 3, angle-worms 14, moths 39, butterflies 1, centipedes 
14, spiders 16, tarantulas 2, walking-sticks, 3, small toads 3, horned frogs 3, 
green lizards 6, small lizards 8, and 1 mouse. Of course, this bird’s diet might 
have been much different another day, but their bill of fare is generally along 
this line. I was indeed surprised at their enjoyment of toads, since most animals 
and birds detest them so much. Much time is spent to see that toads are well 
killed, but they are always eaten. A spider sometimes escapes by running upon 
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the bird, but, if the other bird is along, it is snatched off immediately. The 
actions of a horned frog are especially peculiar when confronted by its 
enemy, from whom it knows it cannot escape. It rises up on all its legs and 
flattens out to such an extent that to swallow it at the time would be impos- 
sible. The Road-runner knows the trick, however, and in about five minutes 
the horned frog is constituting part of the Road-runner. 

My birds are a peculiar sight when running. If not in a great hurry, they 
remind me somewhat of a pacer, swinging from side to side; but the rate to 
which the Road-runner can attain may only be described as a ‘road-runner 
gait!’ The neck is extended on about a level with the body, as they run stealth- 
ily and noiselessly past. I have never estimated the rate of their running, but 
it surely bids fair to be the fastest of any running bird which flies. 

As before stated, there is no limit to the surprises a day’s association with 
these birds can afford. I was fairly frightened when one bird ate mud in pieces 
as large as my smallest finger tip, with apparent relish! It may have been full 
of minute crustaceans,—how shall I ever know? When a crayfish was given to 
one bird, it first pulled off the pincers, and then swallowed it entire. Another 
time one ate the pellet from a Texan Screech Owl as soon as it was disgorged. 
In fact, every curious article is picked up, run through the bill, and then either 
dropped or swallowed. 

The small amount of water apparently necessary for the sustenance of these 
birds is unusual. They rarely drink more than twice a week, and will usually 
upset the water-pan at other times. They dampen their whole breast when 
drinking, and take long, measured draughts. 

There are but few animals smaller than a prairie-dog which can really 
frighten a Road-runner in the day; but they are laughably timid at night. A 
mouse in their cage, after dusk, almost crazes them with fright. They beat 
against the wire with seemingly hopeless terror, endeavoring to get out. Their 
lower mandible droops, the wings lift, and the tail spreads to its fullest extent. 
But the morning sees them fearless again, and the same mouse is dispatched 
with but slight concern. 

During July, we moved to West Virginia, and, being most curious to know 
how changed food conditions would affect them, the Road-runners were taken 
along. The morning of our arrival was chill and foggy; and how were the 
Road-runners? I was almost afraid they would fall over from the thinness of 
the air at the higher altitude but, instead, they were sprightly and ran up the 
hill, hunting on the way. They soon found resources, and before long caught 
English Sparrows with great avidity and dexterity. It took much practice, 
on their part, however. To catch a Sparrow is no easy thing, and it was inter- 
esting to watch them. 

The Road-runner would cautiously approach the Sparrow, and when quite 
near would leap into the air and sail in short circles around the dazed bird, 
snatching him up with marvelous quickness. 
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On the second day in their new home, one bird swallowed a large bat. It 
was most puzzling to see how the great wings were swallowed, but they surely 
disappeared. 

To catch a Sparrow seems to be the summit of the Road-runner’s endeavors, 
and beyond this accomplishment he does not seem to reach. But who can tell? 
To the actions of a bird so active, free, lawless, and unusual, there can scarcely 
be a limit. 


[In the September-October issue of Brrp-Lore for 1913, there appeared the first 
contribution of the pet Road-runners’ history from Master Sutton, who, a lad of fifteen, 
had succeeded in the difficult task of rearing these wild birds in captivity. Our readers 
will be much interested in the above account of the habits and actions of these birds 
and also, in the fact that they were successfully transported from their natural habitat 
in Texas to decidedly changed life-conditions in Virginia. As a method of bird-study, 
this account of two pet Road-runners is especially suggestive. It relates what an obser- 
vant boy actually saw, and his attempt to solve some of the problems presented by the 
actions of his strange pets. With regard to the rate of digestion in birds it is instructive 
to note that their digestive apparatus is peculiarly adapted to their needs. In order to 
be a successful flying-machine, a bird must be light in weight, and it has for this 
reason probably discarded teeth and reduced the length of the digestive tube, especially 
in the region of the large intestine. As an aid to rapid digestion, food passes quickly 
through this shortened tube. In order to maintain a high degree of energy, a bird must 
eat large quantities of food and the well-developed crop serves as an additional place of 
storage for food. It is possible that the peculiar action of the Road-runner which ate 
mud came from a desire to get gravel for grinding purposes in the gizzard. Seed-eating 
rather than carnivorous birds, however, have the habit of eating gravel. In connection 
with the Road-runners’ fright when hearing a mouse at night, it may be of interest to 
know that other birds may be similarly affected. The writer reared a nestling Tanager 
for a fortnight, and one night it was so frightened by the skittering of a mouse through 
the room that it was, as Master Sutton says, “‘nearly crazed.””—A. H. W.] 


JUNIOR AUDUBON WORK 
For Teachers and Pupils 
Exercise XIX: Correlated Studies, Reading, Drawing, and Spelling 


The New Year always brings pleasant anticipations of things new and 
untried to those who are eager to learn, and with this thought in mind, we may 
turn to our studies expectant and full of zeal. Any study that cannot be made 
to fulfil this hope on the part of a student who really wants to learn is not 
worthy a place in the curriculum. Imagination and enthusiasm will brighten 
even the dullest page in any text-book, and this is a statement worth remem- 
bering every day in the school year. Nature-study, most happily ought never 
to be dull, tiresome, or mere drudgery. Since it deals with all forms of animate 
and inanimate things, it keeps ever before us some phase of the real world and, 
for the most part, the living, moving world. 
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Of all creatures in our world, birds, we learn, expend the most energy in 
living and moving. In all probability their blood circulates the most rapidly, 
their food-capacity is the greatest, and their digestion the fastest of any verte- 
brate. Why this is so we will try to learn this year in a series of exercises deal- 
ing with the structure and adaptations of birds. 


I. The Plan of a Bird 


A bird is a vertebrate, that is, it has a backbone protecting a tubular 
nerve-cord; a blood-system which is closed inside its body in a complex net- 
work of arteries and veins and capillaries; a skin which we may think of as 
double, because it is made up of two layers; and limbs or appendages that 
never exceed four in number. There are more reasons than these that make 
a bird a vetebrate, but the four mentioned are sufficient for us to remember now. 
A bird, as a bird, is known by its covering of feathers. No other creature 
has feathers, but every bird that has ever been discovered bears this dis- 
tinguishing mark. It is true that a bird is superior in flight to other flying 
creatures, but it would not be correct to describe a bird by merely saying 
it could fly. 

The plan of a bird in general is a vetebrate plan, distinguished by the 
peculiar growth of feathers, and modified in particular for the purpose of flight. 
Compared with deroplanes and airships of whatever description, a bird is the 
most successful, the most highly perfected flying-machine ever devised. It is 
from this point of view, perhaps, that we can gain the best idea of the struc- 
ture of birds for the present. In New Years to come, some of you may be in 
colleges or universities, where you will discover more in detail the astonishing 
mechanism of a bird, but this year we can only make a beginning in a very 
simple study of structure and adaptation. 

In addition to adequate motive power, a flying-machine must have three 
things in order to be air-worthy, namely lightness, rigidity, and equilibrium. 
It has taken man a long time to invent a machine of this kind, and had 
it not been for the model of the bird’s skeleton and plumage, from which 
so much has been learned about the mechanism of flight, it is doubtful 
whether there would be any flying-machines to-day better than Darius 
Green’s. 

The first thing we notice about a flying bird, is its great extent of wing- 
surface. The better flier a bird is, the longer wings and better muscles of 
flight it has. If we think of the wings as sails fastened to a bony mast (the 
breastbone) in order that they may be rigid, it may help us to understand why 
the fore-limbs of a bird are so different from its hind-limbs. 

The best way to get an idea of this difference is to look at the wing-bones 
and leg-bones of the next chicken or turkey you eat, and notice how dissimi- 
lar they are. You might examine the wing-bones of very many different 
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kinds of birds only to find that they are so much alike that it seems improbable 
that they were ever meant to serve any other purpose than that of flight. An 
exception may be made in the case of the Penguin, whose wing-bones which are 
covered with tiny feathers that resemble somewhat scales, serve as oar- 
blades. The Penguin is a fine swimmer, but is awkward on land and 
practically flightless in air. There are some birds of an ancient type, 
like Ostriches, Cassowaries, Kiwis, etc., which are called flightless; but’ an 
examination of their wing-bones shows that, although these bones are small 
as compared with the size and weight of the birds to which they belong, they 
are nevertheless made on the true flying plan. Ages ago the ancestors of these 
birds doubtless were good fliers. We may think of the wings of a bird, then, as 
its most important flying apparatus. By means of the rigid breast-bone, to 
which the huge muscles of flight are attached, the bird attains great stability 
in the air, but, in order that it can really fly, its wings must also be flexible. 
Examine the wing of a roasting-chicken and see how easily the different joints 
move in one direction. It is a curious fact that even so small a part of the 
“wishbone” of modern birds as the tip end is very important in connection 
with flight. In fact, if it becomes broken, the bird loses control of the flight 
muscles and becomes unable to fly. 

Flight is so much more complicated than walking or crawling or running 
that we cannot expect to understand it until we have studied the subject a 
long time, even then, it is doubtful whether anyone could entirely explain it. 
We can, however, notice that a bird does different things with its wings, such 
as fluttering, hovering, skimming, and soaring, which are all different motions 
from plain flying. We can observe, also, which birds are able to soar and 
hover and which are not. 

Wings alone cannot make perfect flying. Lightness, one of the usual 
accompaniments of good flight, is attained by a very peculiar pneumatic 
device—that is, hollow bones filled with air together with a system of air- 
sacs connected with the lungs. Still, not all flying birds have hollow bones. 
Such fine fliers as the Gulls, for example, lack this pneumatic equipment. 
Equilibrium is an essential to successful flight, and in birds this seems to be 
correlated with the steering-apparatus. Watch birds in flight and see whether 
you notice any device like a rudder. The motions of birds in flight are so 
numerous and complex that one rudder alone would scarcely serve to insure 
perfect equilibrium. By studying these movements closely it seems evident 
that the tail and the head and neck together, as well as certain wing-motions 
aid the bird both in steering its course and at the same time keeping its 
equilibrium. As we shall see later, the feet are useful in some species as 
rudders. 

Moulting birds are often quite helpless for a time about governing their 
flight, or even flying at all. The tail, as we see it, is mostly made up of large 
feathers, and these feathers we soon find are of much importance in aiding 
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flight. The real tail of a bird, that is, the bony tail, is very short indeed, but the 
long, stiffened tail-feathers make a very serviceable rudder. Before leaving 
this matter of steering, we might well examine the neckbones of a chicken, 
to see how remarkably flexible they are. These bones are tiny, each single one 
being called a vertebra. It is the way they are joined together that makes 
them of so much use to the bird, not only in flight but also in finding its food. 
The necks of different birds differ in length, and it is a point worth observing 
when watching birds in flight. Swans, Herons and Cranes are good examples 
of long-necked birds, as well as Ducks and Geese. The manner in which the 
neck is held in flight will often help one to determine the bird when it is too 
far away to show the color of the plumage. 

The wings of the bird are the principal part of the mechanism of flight, 
but we must remember that only a few kinds of birds live really in the air, 
that is “on the wing.” Very many good fliers find their food about trees or 
on the ground or in the water, and so have need of some other device than 
flight for getting about. So various are the habits of birds that we find a great 
number of special devices by means of which they may adapt themselves to 
different conditions. 

The Loon is a good type to begin with in the study of adaptation, because 
it belongs to a very ancient group of birds which lived in the water, although 
built on the flying-plan. The wings of the Loon are not particularly different 
from those of other birds except that they are rather short as compared with 
the size and weight of the bird. ; 

A trained observer would suspect that, with such short wings, the Loon 
could not compare in power of flight with Ducks or Gulls, for example. But 
what this bird lacks in power of flight it makes up for in its ability to dive and 
swim. Its hind-limbs, or legs, at once attract attention because they are 
placed so far back on the body. Although they serve as true legs after a fashion, 
one has only to look at a picture of a Loon on land to see how incapable of 
walking it is. The word toddle better expresses this bird’s power of locomotion 
on land. But in the water, where its webbed feet have free play as well as its 
oarlike legs, the Loon is a marvel of dexterity and grace. Its short wings 
assist it in swimming under water, indeed, one may well quote the descrip- 
tion of an old naturalist, who spoke of the Loon as “flying under water.” 
The steering-gear of the diving-birds is much less in evidence than in most 
of the air-fliers, since the tail is very small or almost lacking; but we should 
notice that the webbed feet of water birds are an aid in steering, placed as 
they are so near the end of the body. 

The plumage of these water-lovers is noticeably thick and waterproof, 
and their ribs are long, and jointed to the broad breastbone in such a way as 
to afford good protection to the delicate digestive organs. 

Underneath the skin is a fairly thick layer of fat, in some of the more 
northern species at least, which is, of course, a great help in conserving the 
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warmth of the body and in preserving the bird’s life in case of hard times, when 
food is scanty. 

Let us briefly sum up in conclusion the few facts we have learned about the 
plan of a bird: 


1. A bird is a verlebrale and is built on a vertebrate plan. The presence of a back- 
bone, a closed blood-system, a two-layered skin, and never more than four limbs, are 
some of the things which make a bird a vertebrate. 

2. A bird has a peculiar covering of feathers, which distinguishes it from all other 
creatures. 

3. A bird is not only capable of flight, but possesses the most perfect known mechan 
ism of flight. 

4. The wings of a bird are its most important devices of flight, but these depend 
for their rigidity upon their attachment to a firm breastbone by means of large muscles; 
for their lightness upon hollow bones and a system of air-sacs, and also upon a feather 
covering; and, for their flexibility, upon joints that move only in certain desired direc- 
tions, as well as upon the close but pliable feathers which they support. 

5. In addition to wings, a bird must have some means of steering its course and of 
keeping its equilibrium in flight. The neck and tail, and in some instances the feet, 
and certain movements of the wings, assist it in attaining a perfect and easy flight. 

6. ‘Not all birds live on the wing, and need therefore to be adapted to finding their 
food on the ground or in the water. The hind-limbs, or legs, of a bird are variously 
modified to meet this need; and, whereas the wings of different kinds of birds are very 
similar, their legs and feet are often extremely dissimilar. 

7. The Loon belongs to a group of birds known as divers. It is remarkable for the 
peculiar position of its hind-limbs, which are used more as oars under water than as 
legs on land. Diving birds have no equal on water, but they are quite helpless on land, 
and fly rather poorly, or not at all, in air. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Where are the claws of a bird found? Did you ever know of a bird that had claws 
on its wings? 

How much heavier do you think a bird is than the air in which it flies? 

Can a bird fall down out of the air? 

Why cannot a bird move its wings around in a rotary way as we do our arms? How 
does the Penguin use its wings? 

Draw the Loon, and make enlarged drawings of its bill and feet. 

Draw the Grebe and make enlarged drawings of its bill and feet. Compare these 
drawings. 

Learn to write correctly the following words: 


vertebrate vertebra (plural, adaptation rigidity 
flexibility vertebra) equilibrium structure 
cassowary Penguin stability conserve 


preserve 


What is the derivation of Loon? Look up Penguin, Ostrich, and Kiwi in Newton’s 
Dictionary of Birds, or elsewhere.—A H. W. 
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FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
WINTER BIRD-STUDY IN VIRGINIA AND INDIANA 


Mamma and I have been feeding the birds. We love to watch different 
kinds of birds that come to eat the crumbs we put out for them. 

There are many kinds of Woodpeckers around here; Red-headed Wood- 
peckers, Downy Woodpeckers, Flickers, Hairy Woodpeckers, and Red-bellied 
Woodpeckers. All of these have eaten off of our lunch-table but the Red- 
headed Woodpecker. We never knew what the name of the Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker was until we sent for pictures of all of the Woodpeckers. It had more 
red on its head than the others. It was larger than any of the Woodpeckers 
and looked something like the Flicker. 

This winter I have learned about birds I never heard of before. At school 
we have an Audubon Society. I enjoy the meetings very much. We have 
thirty-eight members. All of the pupils in our room are members. We put 
out corn, fat meat, and crumbs. Some one put some walnuts out. The Nut- 
hatch liked them very much, but the Titmouse will drive him away when he 
wants them. 

I have learned that winter is a better time to study birds than summer. In 
winter there are only a few birds, and we can then learn them perfectly, but 
in the summer there are so many we get confused in their names. 

I have enjoyed the birds very much this winter. Mamma said she never 
enjoyed them so much as she has this winter. I don’t think we could get along 4 
without birds.—FRaANces Harris (aged g), Fourth grade, Aldie, Virginia. 

[This very well written account of winter bird-study comes from a primary pupil, 
and shows the excellent results of Junior Audubon Societies. The teacher of the school 
in Aldie writes: “‘We have quite an enthusiastic Audubon Society, and have been so 
interested all of the winter in our literature. The children show the keenest delight in 


the birds, and are always on the lookout for some new arrival.”—A. H. W.]} 
WHAT A BIRD-CLUB IS FOR i 
; ans : , : 
We have a nice little bird-club in our school. ; 
Do you know what a bird-club is for? : 
It is to teach us about the lives and habits of the birds, and how to care j 


for them. 

There are certain times of the year when they should not be killed. 

They should not be killed in the springtime, for that is their nesting-time. 

You should not kill birds that one does not want to eat. 

We have ten members in our club. 

All of them are kind-hearted little girls and boys —Mary Louise McGHEE, 
Fisher, Louisiana. 

[There is only one exception that can be taken to this concise description of the use 
of bird-clubs, and that is the statement which refers to killing birds for food. This 
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would come nearer the purpose of the bird-club if it read: ““You should not want to eat 
birds that ought not to be killed.” Perhaps the writer will look up the game-laws of 
the different states and compare them with the federal laws, and report to her club on 
the merits and defects of these laws as they now stand. This would make an inter- 
esting subject to talk over among the members, There is much that bird-clubs can do 
for the community, and every member of such a club may well bring up some subject 
like the above for discussion.—A. H. W.] 


JUNCOS 


When I was in school the seventeenth of February, I looked out of the 
window and there was a flock of Juncos out there. The Junco’s back is a dark 
slate color and half of its breast is white. Its bill is short. The Junco is very 
useful to the farmer because it eats weed seed. Some of the seeds are the hog- 
weed, the carrot and the silver leaf. The Juncos are seen in the winter about 
January.—LiLa Wricut (aged 11), Logansville, Ind. 


{Can the writer name other winter visitors and residents?—-A. H. W.] 


WHAT A JUNIOR AUDUBON SOCIETY IS DOING 


I live in North Greenwich, Conn. During February we formed a Junior 
Audubon Class. We have twenty-five boy and girl members. It is named the 
(Quaker Ridge Audubon Club. 

The Nighthawk and Meadowlark have been studied. At our next meeting 
we take up the Robin. We think our leaflets very pretty and enjoy coloring 
the bird outlines. 

The weather has been very severe this winter in the vicinity of New York 
City. It has given our members a splendid chance to furnish the Nuthatch 
and Meadowlark with food,—the snow covering the ground in some places 
for several feet—EvELYN HustTep (aged 13), Secretary of the Quaker Ridge 
Audubon Club. 

[Although delayed from last season in publication, this welcome letter shows the 
usual conditions as well as the opportunities of winter bird-study in northern areas 
subject to more or less frequent snowfalls. It shows also the value of societies for 
bird-study, and the interest taken in the Educational leaflets published by the National 
Association of Audubon Societics.—A. -H. W. 


A REQUEST 


Master William Broderick, whose address is 1003 Belle Street, Alton, Illinois 
would like some bird friends for correspondents. The School Department would be 
most glad to introduce to each other any bird-lovers who may wish to exchange observa- 
tions with someone in a different part of the country, and to forward in every way pos- 
sible coéperative work among schools or individuals. A Bird Migration Bureau in 
each state would be an excellent medium for this kind of work, as will later be described 
in these pages.—A. H. W. 


THE LOON 


By ARTHUR H. NORTON 


be PMational Association of Audubon Societies 
EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET No. 78 

One’s introduction to the Loon is likely to be through the medium of its 
voice, and it may seem to be the incarnation of the spirit of the wilderness- 
waters, for its abiding-places are in the solitude of lakes rimmed with dark 
forests, and distant blue hills, or = the broad bosom of the tossing sea. Like 
the spirits of old legends, it seems never to sleep, but to be ranging these realms 
both day and night, sending abroad its wild, loud notes at all hours. 

Better acquaintance with the Loon will show it to be a large, beautifully 
plumaged bird, remarkable for its masterly accomplishments in several direc- 
tions; and although its notes often have a sad, or even a despairing sound, it is 
a happy, self-reliant creature, demanding our admiration rather than our pity. 

The Loon spends its life afloat, and no more powerful swimmer can be found 
in the bird-world. Its heavy flattened body, half-submerged when swimming, 
affords little leverage to the driving blast, while the great webbed 
feet, operated by powerful muscles, drive it onward against 
wind and wave. Matchless swimmer though it is, it is an even 
more wonderful diver, for it must chase and capture fishes in their own element. 
If pursued by man, or if attacked by an Eagle, it instantly takes refuge beneath 
the surface, speeding away to a safe distance, now and then merely thrusting 
its head above the surface to catch breath, and again diving and speeding 
onward to a place of safety. 

Many a Loon has escaped death by ducking at the flash of a gun, ere the 
shot could reach him. Though quick in diving, head foremost, if has the re- 
markable ability to sink its entire body beneath the surface without visible 
effort. This faculty belongs also to several other diving-birds. 

Trusting extensively in its powers of swimming over and under water to 
escape its enemies, and to procure its food, it nevertheless is a strong flier, 

although progressing with apparently labored movements, and 
Flight in calm weather finding great difficulty in rising from the water. 

It must rise against the wind, so that the pressure of the breeze 
against its narrow pinions may assist in raising its weight from the surface. 
Once on the wing it may perform long journeys, as it does on its migrations, 
which take it many miles overland to and from the lake where it makes its 
home. On these flights it sometimes sends forth a defiant note, attracting 
attention to its speeding form far above tree-tops and hills. In flying over the 
ocean, it seems to feel that its true safety is in the water, for a sudden shout or 
startling sound will often cause it to drop near the surface. This habit is often 
taken advantage of by gunners, as the bird flies overhead. 


Swimming 
and Diving 
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The Loon leaves its secluded lake within the realm of the Frost Giants 
sometime after the breeding-season, and speeds away to spend the winter on 
the ocean, where the ceaseless currents and toppling waves bid eternal defiance 
to the grasp of the Ice King. Here it finds an abundance of food, and, with 
hosts of other sea-fowls, rides out the winter’s fury. 

With the return of spring, and the warming of its stout heart toward its 
mate, it again seeks the lake, and resumes its family cares. Year after year it 
returns for a nesting-place to the same tiny islet, floating tussock (or it may be 
to a muskrat-house), to some sandy beach in a sheltered cove, or perhaps to a 
point of land where turf and water meet. Sometimes the nest is fully open to 
view, sometimes well hidden by bushes, sometimes a mere hollow without 
lining, but it may be slightly or, occasionally, well lined. Rarely an elaborate 
nest is built in the shallow water, raised above the level of the early summer 
flood, and such a nest is left high and dry when the water of the lake recedes 
in the summer drought. If the lake is raised by summer rains, as sometimes 
happens, this nest may be submerged, when the unhatched young will perish. 

The eggs usually number two, but sometimes only one is laid. They are 
about as long as goose-eggs, but less in diameter, and are rich olive-brown, 
more or less marked with spots and lines of a deeper color. They 
hatch in about a month. 

The baby Loons are clothed in soft down, black above, white 
below. In a few hours they bid farewell to the nest, and are conducted out 
upon the broad lake by their parents. Here their youth is spent in alternately 
swimming feebly, and in riding upon their parent’s backs. Audubon says that 
the young are “fed by regurgitation for about a fortnight, and are then fed with 
particles of fish, aquatic insects, and small reptiles, until they are able to 
maintain themselves.” 

The deep love of the Loon for its nest and young is manifested in acts of 
solicitude when these are approached, and in marks of affection in fondling 
and guiding their weak offspring. The Loon manifests uneasiness 
before a storm. Perhaps it dislikes the splashing spray, or maybe 
its savage spirit is stirred to depths of exultation by the turmoil 
of wind and wave, for, with the rising gale, the bird becomes especially noisy, 
sending its powerful voice echoing across the water with great frequency. The 
performance seems contagious, for every Loon within reach of that penetrating 
tone raises its voice to answer, and then it may seem to a man listening that 
the confusion of tongues is again at hand. 

The storm abated, and the sun again shining upon the water, the Loon finds 
life easy, and after washing its beautiful plumage with scrupulous care, and 
dressing each feather with oil from the gland above the base of the tail, it finds 
time to play, for, although a veritable savage, the Loon is possessed of social 
instincts and often indulges them. 

Frequently little parties of from two to half a dozen or more may be seen 
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racing across the water. Half flying, half swimming, they dash over the smooth 
water at great speed, forward and back, again and again. Sometimes one or 
more may chase another, which dashes onward and suddenly plunges beneath 
the water to escape pursuit; perhaps it suddenly reappears close to another bird, 
that, catching the spirit of the play, acts as though seized with panic, and rushes 
away, pursued by others of the party. While at these sports Loons may be 
very noisy or nearly silent. 

The social nature of this bird is also shown by the fact that it frequently 
gathers in companies, and further by the fact that little groups or pairs, scat- 
tered about in feeding, keep up a vocal communication with each other. 


A LOON’S HOME ON LAKE UMBAGOG, MAINE 
From the Group in the American Museum of Natural History, New York 


The voice of the Loon is loud, and of volume sufficient to ring above the din 
of storm and surf, or to echo far and wide to its family or friends over the wide 
lake, or across spaces of the boundless sea. Its calls are varied, fitting its differ- 
ent moods, and expressing no mean range of emotions. Like some other birds, 
this one is decidedly inquisitive, and may be decoyed near an ambush by alter- 
nately waving and concealing a small cloth on a short rod. It is said that any- 
thing, as a small mirror, that will reflect a flash of light will also attract it, and 
an imitation of its voice will frequently have the same effect. 

The beautiful plumage of the Loon has been in demand for millinery pur- 
poses; and the Indians and Eskimos tan its skin for the manufacture of gar- 
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ments and bags. These people also eat its coarse, rank flesh, a habit which 
T. Gilbert Pearson says is often indulged in by the natives of the coast of North 
Carolina. Few, however, of the number killed by white men are ever eaten, for 
usually all are left to decay on the shore of the lake, or, after a brief period of 
admiration, their bodies are consigned to the compost-heap. 

The food of the Loon consists largely of fish, chiefly, no doubt, of the smaller 
and more worthless species. Yet the fact that it is a fish-eater has brought con- 
demnation upon it from fish-culturists, and that without a trial. 

Of the species of fishes naturally occurring in a given lake not Food 
more than one-half are food-fishes for man, and only one-fourth 
may be called game-fishes. 

Dr. Wm. C. Kendall, Scientific Assistant in the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries, has written: ‘In large lakes my observations lead me to believe that 
it does little or no harm. In most lakes salmon and trout are mostly too large 
for the Loon to trouble, and it restricts its diet to the smaller, surface-swimming 
and shore fishes, such as smelts, chubs, etc.” 

The possibility that the Loon may render a service to conservers of game- 
fishes, by holding in check in some degree the destroyers of fish-eggs, such as 
suckers and horned-pouts, or in destroying the fishes affected with contagious 
gill-fungus and other diseases, has never been given consideration. There is, 
however, an element of probability in this, for, by the law of survival of the 
fittest, the physically inferior individuals, whether inherently weaker or the 
victims of disease, are the ones that habitually fall prey to their enemies. 
Unquestionably it is the weaker specimens of the species eaten that constitute 
the greater part of the Loon’s diet. On the other hand some, as the suckers, 
are very destructive to the finest game-species, eating large quantities of their 
eggs, while themselves of little value as food or game. Weed and Dearborn 
say that “the fish they consume are generally worthless.” As a matter of fact 
very little has been made known of the economic status of the Loon, but 
this little is considerably in its favor. 

Audubon says of its diet: “Fishes of numerous kinds, aquatic insects, 
water-lizards [salamanders], frogs, and leeches have been found by me in its 
stomach, in which there is also generally much coarse gravel, and sometimes 
the roots of fresh-water plants.” 

Its diet is thus shown not only to be more varied than most persons ac- 
knowledge, but also in this respect it is without doubt beneficial. Aquatic 
insects large enough to attract the attention of the Loon are predacious, and 
in some instances have proved to be factors of sufficient importance to demand 
active measures for their suppression in fish-ponds. 
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TEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Just ten years ago, that isin January, $331,072. Other bequests received, and 


1905, the National Association of Audubon 
Societies was incorporated, and began mak- 
ing its call to the public for support. How 
well the appeal has been received, and how 
the Association’s financial strength has 
increased every year, is shown by the 
of the actual cash 


income each year for current expenses: 


following statement 


Income 
. $12,498 07 
12,736 07 
17,978 
24,355 
25,599 
31,602 


Year 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
IgIo 
Igt! 

1912 
1913 
1914 


. $373,691 


Total 
In addition to the ‘above, various 
amounts have been set aside to constitute 
a permanent Endowment Fund, the inter- 
est only of which has been used for current 
expenses, and this interest is, of course, 
included in the above statement. The 
largest single item that contributed to 
make the Endowment what it is today came 
from the bequest of Albert Wilcox, part 
payment of which was made in 1906,and 
the remainder in 1907, and which totaled 


placed in this permanent fund, are as 
follows;' James W. Bartlett, $475; E. B. 
Repp, $284.50; heirs of L. F. Dommerich, 
$5,000; Caroline M. Martin, $1,900; and 
Elizabeth Drummond, $3,000. 

The Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund, 
amounting now to $7,737.70, is a part of 
the Endowment, as also are certain specific 
gifts, and the fees of 231 Life Members, 
the last alone amounting to $23,100. 

If one adds the amount which has been 
collected for current expenses to the sum 
of the combined items that have gone to 
make up the Endowment Fund, it will 
be seen that the total amounts to $749,- 
669.30. It is thus that the people have 
responded to the calls of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. The 
reason for the generous help extended is 
well illustrated by a typical letter received 
recently from a member, who, when send- 
ing in his annual fee of $5, said: “I am 
always glad to send in my small contribu- 
tion, for I know the management is wisely 
handled, and the accomplishments of the 
Society have been astounding.” 

It is believed that the following tabulated 
statement of the Endowment Fund will be 
of interest to many members of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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ENDOWMENT FUND OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


or AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Life Members 


Mary Dutcher 


Year Patrons Bequests Gifts unc Total 
1905 $2,000 00 es $2,000 00 
1906 1,700 00 $11,072 00 ree ge 12,772 00 
1907 1,600 00 320,000 00 $555 00 322,155 00 
1908 1,300 00 AES, 475 00 re 1,775 00 
1909 2,100 00 $1,000 00 oe 50 00 a 3,150 00 
1910 1,100 00 ae 793 91 $7,100 oo 8,993 91 
IgI! 1,400 00 ae ie yin go tie 632 70 2,032 70 
Igt2 2,600 00 1,000 oO 284 50 5 00 3,889 50 
1913 3,600 00 5,000 00 10,500 00 

1,900 00 
IQI4 5,700 00 3,000 00 10 00 8,710 00 
Total $23,100 00 | $2,000 00 $341,731 50 | $1,408 91 $7,737 70 $375,978 11 


The Endowment Funds are all carefully invested in compliance with the strict 
laws of New York State governing membership organizations. For the most part the 
Association holds as securities first-mortgage bonds on New York City real estate. 


MRS. RUSSELL SAGE 


It was in the summer of 1910, appar- 
ently, that Mrs. Russell Sage first became 
deeply interested in the subject of the 
protection of wild birds; or, it would be 
more correct to say, perhaps, that it was 
then that she began her series of generous 
contributions to the cause of bird-protec- 
tion. In July of that year, in response to 
a request made by the Secretary of the 
National Association, she subscribed $500 
for the work of Robin protection. A little 
later she sent her check for $5,000 for bird- 
study and bird-protective work in the 
Southern States, with special reference to 
arousing a better appreciation on the 
part of the people for that much-abused 
She also contributed $1,500 in the 
same summer to the Mary Dutcher Me- 
morial Fund, then being collected as an 
addition to the Endowment of the Asso- 
ciation. Since that time she has given 
annually to the Audubon work, her total 
subscriptions to the Association now 
amounting to $27,000. She contributed, 
also, on one occasion, to the California 
State Audubon Society. 

In r912 Mr. E. A. Mcllhenny, one of the 
of the Association, interested 


bird. 


members 


her in purchasing Marsh Island on the 
coast of Louisiana as a bird-refuge. The 
total cost of that island was about $150,000. 
time ago she contributed 
$10,000 to the wild-life-protection fund of 
the New York Zodlogical Society. 

These splendid gifts have resulted not 
only in making possible many notable 
accomplishments for bird-protection, but 
have stimulated others to contribute to 
the cause. 

The Audubon Association has received 
$41,000 from two interested members who 
were moved to provide these funds as a 
direct result of seeing what Mrs. Sage had 
done, and what the Association had accom 
plished with the funds she had intrusted 
to its hands. 

Mrs. Russell Sage is greatly interested 
in everything that makes for the up-build 
ing of the human race; and among her wide 
range of benefactions has not neglected the 
wild birds and animals, which she often 
enjoys in her walks afield within Central 
Park, where she is on intimate terms with 
the squirrels, or at her country place, 
where no doubt the birds know her as 
well as she knows them. 


Some also 


MRS. RUSSELL SAGE 
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THE LURE OF THE WILD DUCK 


By WILLIAM L. FINLEY* 
Photographs by H. T. Bohlman 


OR three days 
we had tramped 
the trails across 
southern Ore- 
gon, where the 
Cascade Range 
joins the Siski- 
yous. These 
trails led up and 
down the silent 
aisles through.a great pine-forest. The 
morning of the fourth day found us follow- 
ing down the eastern slope to the edge of the 
ridge that overlooked the basin of the 
Lower Klamath, and its broad marshes. 
The wide wastes were silent in the summer 
sun, hazy, far away, mysterious. Here lay 
the land of my dreams. After twenty years 
of waiting I was looking out over this place 
of mystery that lay far beyond the north- 
ern rim of my home hills. How the land 
where the wild ducks breed had lured me! 

From this distance, as I stood on the 
mountain slope, the marsh was a level sea 
of green; but, as I discovered afterward, 
that view was totally deceptive of its real 
character. The ocean’s surface tells noth- 
ing of the thousand hidden wonders—so 
the marsh. There is a lure in the untrodden 
stretches. The unmeasured extent of these 
tules is just the same as when Lewis and 
Clark blazed the first trail into the Oregon 
forest. They will defy civilization to the 
end. 
plied the streams, and the water of the lake 
itself, but the tule-marsh lies untouched, 
a maze, forbidding, impenetrable. 

The charm of the tule-marsh lay in its 
wildness. It is the ancestral nesting-ground 
of many species of wild fowl. We camped 
at the edge of the marsh that night, and 
early the next morning bailed out an old 


*Mr, Finley for many years has repre- 
sented the National Association of Audubon 
Societies as agent in the Pacific Coast region. 
Many of his experiences with western bird- 
life while on field-trips for the Association 
will be given in a series of articles of which 
this is the first. 


The trapper and the hunter have | 


trapper’s boat, and paddled down the 
right bank of the river. There were many 
marsh sounds that I shall never forget. 
The Red-winged and Yellow-headed Black- 
birds fluttered in and out, and swung and 
sang on the bending tops of the tall canes. 

Edging silently along, close to the reeds, 
I came to a turtle lying asleep on a water- 
soaked log. He didn’t see me until I 
touched him on the back. Once or twice 
a snake glided away among the tules. All 
the time I had been coming nearer to a 
place where a Bittern was pumping. He 
was a ventriloquist, for when I thought he 
was twenty feet away, I still sneaked fifty 
feet nearer. Punk-a-lunk, punk-a-lunk, 
so he said, but this pumping was only the 
end of the call. The beginning was a blub 
blub! like water bubbling down into a big 
empty cask. I kept pulling myself along 
by the overhanging tules. Suddenly I met 
him face to-face, and he flapped away 
with a frightened quork. 

At the next bend of the river I waded 
out through two feet of water to a small 
grassy island. It looked like an ideal place 
for ducks to nest, but a duck’s home is 
not easy to find. Suddenly, however, a 
female Mallard flushed from between my 
feet; I had straddled a nest of ten eggs 
before the mother flapped off lamely 
through the grass. Such boldness is a 
common trait of the ducks. Twice during 
the morning I planted my foot within a 
few inches of a brooding duck before she 
flew. 

Ducks are very different in individuality. 
I was floundering along at the edge of the 
water when I came upon a Pintail on her 
nest in the dry tules. By chance I saw her 
squatting low on the nest, and passed with- 
in ten feet, as if I had not~seen her. I 
circled and went back three times, draw- 
ing a bit nearer, saying by «my actions, if 
not by my eyes, “I haven’t’the faintest 
idea you are there.” The surprising part 
of it is, she believed me. I went on nosing 
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BOHLMAN PHOTOGRAPHING IN HIS BLIND 


about, minding my own business, fixing 


let me get a picture of her within four 


my reflex camera, aiming it here and there feet. 


and snapping pictures right and left, 
until the old Pintail must have thought I 


The next day we called again. 
was a harmless lunatic, for she actually 


The 
duck didn’t understand the game, and 
hardly knew whether to be afraid or not. 


CANVASBACKS SWIMMING PAST MR. BOHLMAN’S BLIND 
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She certainly knew by this time that I 
knew she was there, for when I approached 
she turned nervously. When I got a bit 
closer she arose slightly and began draw- 
ing soft down about the edge of the nest, 
tucking it under with her bill, so her eggs 
would be protected if she really had to 
leave. 

Not fifty yards away we found a second 
Pintail’s nest where the owner was very 
much wilder. The incubation of the eggs 
was at about the same stage in both nests, 
yet the two ducks were very different in 


A PAIR OF 


individuality. The owner of the second 
nest was a great deal wilder. Even with a 
blind to shield the camera, we could not 
get near enough for a picture. 

For a month and a half we cruised and 
camped along Klamath River, Lower 
Klamath Lake and White Lake, and then 
crossed over to Lost River and down into 
Tule Lake. Out in the lakes, on the float- 
ing tule-islands, we found large colonies of 
pelicans, cormorants, grebes, gulls, and 
other birds. There were hundreds and 
thousands of nests crowded together in a 
comparatively small area. A gull or peli- 
can nests in the open, but a duck will hide 


its nest in the most remote corner it can 
find. The duck has many enemies which 
do not seem to disturb the other birds. In 
one place I found several different duck- 
nests that had been raided by some egg- 
sucking animals; nothing but the shells 
remained. 

Ducks do not always nest in the midst 
of the marsh. I found one nest half a mile 
from the river in the woods. There are 
many destructive animals in the woods, 
yet, perhaps, not many more than on the 
open marsh. 


CANADA GEESE WITH THEIR SIX YOUNG 


When we reached Tule Lake, we camped 
in an old stack-yard at the mouth of Lost 
River. This was a rendezvous for water- 
fowl. It was in the midst of the breeding- 
season, when one might think all the birds 
were mated or going in pairs, yet here in 
the midst of the marsh we found ducks in 
large flocks. Perhaps these were birds that 
were not breeding. In some instances we 
saw flocks of males, which perhaps indi- 
cated that the females were brooding. 

We camped one evening about six 
o’clock at the mouth of Lost River. Soon 
after the ducks began coming in from the 
lakes and dropping down where the wafer 
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was shallow, and where reedy bogs lay 
scattered about. As it grew darker, we lay 
in camp listening to the rush of wings as 
the night-comers flocked in to their rest- 
ing-places. At first there was a faint whirr 
of wings, which increased to a loud swish 
as the band passed. Then from out on the 
water would come the light flapping and 
the quack, quack, as the flock settled for 
the night. 

In the gray light of morning I awoke ‘o 
find a pair of Cinnamon Teals making love 
not twenty feet away. We had camped 
within a few feet of their nest. Searching 
about in a patch of grass, perhaps an acre 
or so in extent, we discovered seven nests 
of Cinnamon Teals and of Pintailed Ducks. 

The following morning I saw an old 
Mallard with four young, swimming about 
thirty feet away. The ducklings were 
diving and playing, while the mother was 
quacking low words of caution and en- 
couragement. They were quite unaware 
of our presence. A young duck dives with 
an enthusiasm that is amusing. He puts 
his whole soul into it. He jumps up, turns 
on end, and disappears with his tail and 
toes sticking straight in the air. 


TELEPHOTO VIEW OF FEMALE PINTAIL 


MOTHER PINTAIL ON NEST 


Several times we came suddenly on an 
old duck with her family, swimming in 
the shallow water. Each time the mother 
would flap along like a wounded bird, try- 
ing to lead us off, while the young were 
under water in an instant, and scattering 
in all directions to hide. Even where the 
water was shallow it was almost impossible 
to catch a glimpse of the young after they 
had separated. 

By good luck we caught a baby duck 
one day, and being anxious to photograph 
him, took him over to a shallow place. The 
plan was to set him gently on the surface, 
and snap his picture before he moved. The 
camera-man speeded the shutter to one- 
six-hundredth part of a second, and said 
“ready!” The instant the toes of that 
duckling struck water it was gone. The 
camera-man snapped, but did not even 
get the record of a tail. The duckling 
seemed to disappear by some underground 
channel. Under water a duckling goes like 
a streak. He looks much more like a frog 
than a bird. His downy coat lies tight to 
his body, and he flashes through the water 
using both wings and feet. 

We rounded a bend in the river one day, 


NEST AND NEWLY-HATCHED PINTAILS 


and came upon a female Redhead with 
nineteen downy ducklings. We rowed hard 
to catch up with her. When within thirty 
feet, she went flapping over the surface, 
followed by her young. We followed, and 
finally separated the old bird from a part 
of her brood. As soon as they lost their 
leader, the ducklings seemed fearless, and 
apparently were more hungry than afraid. 
We approached in the boat to within a few 
feet of them, but they kept paddling along, 
diving for bugs and flies as they went. 
Nearby I saw a Canada Goose and a 
band of goslings swimming out in the 
middle of the river. I made for her as fast 
as I could row, as I wanted to get a picture. 
When I came up within ten yards, the 
mother set out, flapping and splashing 
over the water, followed by her brood. I 
headed her off from the east bank, where 
I knew she would glide through the tules 
and soon be lost in the great marsh beyond. 
She started straight up the river and two 
of the goslings followed, but the rest dove. 
They came up on all sides, but not one 
with head high in the air as before. Each 
bird lay flat on the surface with his back 
low, and nothing visible to the eye save a 
wedge cutting the water, and leaving but 
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a slight ripple in the rear. I headed off one 
youngster. Upon seeing that he was pur- 
sued, he raised his head and paddled for 
dear life. “I’ll run him down,” I thought. 
He dove, and came up in another direction. 
I was right after him. He kept diving, and 
each time he went in a different direction. 
In time I was nearly exhausted, but his 
dives were getting shorter and I would 
soon catch him. In working back and forth 
he had pushed me pretty well over to the 
bank, but I had him headed off. Suddenly 
he took breath for a longer dive, and went 
clear under the boat, coming up at the edge 
of the tules, and in an instant was gone. 
I was completely outgeneraled, and by 
that time every other bird had disappeared. 


South Carolina Audubon Society 


The South Carolina Audubon Society, 
which has been somewhat inactive for the 
past two years, was reorganized in Colum- 
bia on December 16, 1914, when Frank 
Hampton was elected president, and Miss 
Belle Williams, Secretary. The Society 
intends to take immediate steps for greatly 
increasing its membership and educational 
activities. 


NEST AND EGGS OF A PINTAIL 
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PROPER BIRD-BOXES 


THE RIGHT KIND OF BIRD-BOX 


The time of year will soon arrive when 
one should begin to make preparations for 
constructing and erecting the boxes for the 
hole-nesting birds, when they begin to 
arrive from the South. In thousands of 
schools this kind of work has already been 
begun by’ eager children under the direc- 
tion of earnest teachers. As yet, however, 
there is a very hazy conception of how to 
make a proper kind of bird-box. Last 
spring about two hundred photographs 
of Junior Audubon Classes were received 
at the Association’s office. In the majority 
of the pictures the pupils were displaying 
the bird-houses they had made—five out 
of every six were wholly worthless for the 
purpose for which they had been built! 
The child’s untutored conception of a bird- 
house is very naturally that of a diminu- 
tive human. house, especially in the matter 
of placing the door, 6f entrance-hole, on 
a level with the floor. This is absolutely 


THE WRONG KIND OF BIRD-BOX 


wrong, except in a very few cases. The 
hole should be at least six inches from the 
floor of the box, as is shown in the “right” 
one of the accompanying illustrations. 

The question of suitable situatfon for 
placing bird-boxes should alsc be carefully 
studied by al] those who desire to provide 
nesting-places for wild birds. 

Bearing on this point, especial attention 
should be called to a most useful publica- 
tion recently issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture (Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 609) entitled “Bird Houses 
and How to Build Them,” and written by 
Ned Dearborn, of the Biological Survey. 
The pamphlet contains many suggestions, 
drawings, and specifications for construct- 
ing bird-houses. Every teacher of a bird- 
study class should possess one, and it may 
be procured by writing to Henry W. Hen- 
shaw, Chief of the Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON CLASSES 


The organization of Junior Audubon 
Classes continues to make rapid gains. 
‘The number of children who have paid 
fees, and been enrolled as Junior Members 
during the present school-year to January 
I, 1915, shows an increase of one hundred 
per cent over the number enrolled during 
a like period last year. This satisfactory 


growth is due in part to the increasing 
interest in bird-study, and in part to 
more perfect business arrangements for 
handling the subject. 

The following comparative statement 
for the two years will be of interest to 
those who have watched the rapid develop- 
ment of this phase of the Association’s work. 
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Summary Ending January 1, 1914. 


States 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Idaho . 
Illinois . . 
Indiana 
Iowa . 

Kansas 
Maine . 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota . 
Nebraska 


New Hampshire 4 


New Jersey . . 
New York . 

North Dakota 
Pees 


Oregon. . 
Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Island . 
Vermont .. 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Canada 


Totals .. 


Classes 


2:. 


suns Hu OO 


se He 
0 OumwN 


Members 


Summary Ending January 1, 1914 


States 
Alabama . 
Arkansas . 
Florida 
Georgia . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 


Panama(C. Zone) . 


South Carolina . 
Tennessee 
Texas . 
Virginia 
West Virginia. . 


Totals.... 


Classes 
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x eh 
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Members 
10 
10 
10 

128 
174 
22 
56 
33 
160 
31 
67 
439 
262 
254 
393 


2,049 
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Summary Ending January 1, 1915 


States 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware. . 
Illinois . . 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
rae 
Massachusetts 
Michigan . . 
Minnesota . 
Missouri 
Montana .. 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire as 


New Jersey . . 
New Mexico 
New York . . 
North Dakota 
Ohio... ; 
Oklahoma 
Oregon . . 


Pennsylvania es 


Rhode Island . 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Vermont .. 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Canada 


TORRES. S.0.-% 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Classes 


Is. 


BE: 
II. 
I. 
92. 


. 1,627 


Members 
221 
79 
123 
re 
. 1709 
. 1117 
706 

. 1470 
145 

. 1315 
. 1358 
. 804 
431 


39,773 


Summary Ending January 1, 1915 


States 
Alabama . 
Arkansas . . 


District of Columbia . . 


Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 


North Carolina 
South Carolina . 


Tennessee 
Texas . 
Virginia 


West Virginia on 
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Classes 


Members 
Too 
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ELIZABETH DRUMMOND 


Miss Elizabeth Drummond, who died 
at Lake Forest, Illinois, on October 3,1912, 
was one to whom the wild birds brought 
much pleasure during the long years of pain 
and suffering with which her life was 
clouded. Her sister, Miss Mary Drum- 
mond, writes: 

“From the windows of her room in Lake 
Forest she looked down upon a little thicket 
of shrubs planted chiefly for the birds: 
There, too, was the water for their com- 
fort, and near one of her windows always 


lay her opera-glass. Many an hour of her 
days of weakness and pain was spent in 
watching the birds, and she and my other 
sister—also an invalid—would telephone 
each other of the coming and going of their 
bird-friends.”’ 

Although Miss Drummond was de- 
prived of the joy of doing much for the 
birds while she lived, she provided in her 
will for extending the work for their pro- 
tection by leaving the generous sum of 
$3,000 to the National Association. 
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NEW MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Enrolled from October 20, 
Life Members. 


Bates, Mrs. Ella M. 
Camden, J. M. 
Lefferts, M. C. 
Phelps, Mrs. J. W. 


Sustaining Members. 


Adams, William L. 

Aldrich, Mrs. James Herman 
Aldrich, Nelson W. 
Aldridge, George W. 

Balch, Henry G. 

Banton, Mrs. Edward H. 
Birmingham Public Library 
Bradley, Dr. Mark S. 
Bushnell, Mrs. H. L. 
Butler, Miss Frances Clark 
Chamberlin, Miss A. H. 
Cist, Charles M. 

Clement, Neal F. 
Columbus Audubon Society 


Crowninshield, Mrs. Francis B. 


Cruft, George T. 

Davis, Miss Alice 
Dennison, Henry 3. 
Emmet, 

Emmet, W. L. 

French, Mrs. vawesd ¥. 
Fries, Erik 

Good, Miss Margaret J. 
Guinzburg, A. M. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Charles S. 
Hitch, Mrs. Frederic Delano 
Hodges, Miss Lucy 
Hotaling, Frederick C. 
Huntington, Mrs. E. A. 
Lincoln, Mrs. Rufus P. 
Lyman, Mrs. Wm. L. 
Mercer, Jesse E. 
Montague, Charles D. 
Norris, George H. 

- Nugent, James R. 
Phillips, Ebenezer S. 
Ross, Dr. Lucretius H. 
Seymour, Mrs. Belden 
Shattuck, A. F. 

Smith, Mrs. Frank P. 
Snow, C. W. 
Spokesman-Review (The) 
Thrall, Mrs. W. G. 
Valentine, L. L. 

Vann, Irving Dillaye 
Vann, Irving G. 

Walker, Edwin H. 
Wallace, Mrs. L. H. 
Wason, Charles M. 
Wentworth, Mrs. Thomas F. 
Will, Mayor Louis 


Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 


pany 


1914, to January 1, 191s. 


Contributors. 


A Friend 

Anonymous 

Bishop, William Henry 
Chadwick, J. W. 

Clark, Walter 

Durand, Mrs. Wallace 
Fuller, W. E. 

Greeley, W. R. 

Hills, Mrs. G. E. 
Holcombe, Mrs. John M. 
Marvin, Dwight E. 
Park, A. G. 

Plummer, Dr. Charles G. 
Sawyer, E. J. 

Stephens, Miss Ada 
Steppany, Miss Dorothy 
Townsend, Mrs. R. 


Washington State Audubon Society 


Wason, L. C. 


Egret Protection. 


Abbott, Holker . . 
Baird, Thomas E., - 
Behr, Herman 

Bissell, Mrs. P. 6G. . 
Bliss, Miss Catharine A. 
Boggs, Miss M.A. . 


Bond, Miss Mary Louise ‘ 


Brewer, Edward M. 
Burpee, W. Atlee . 

Busk, Frederick T. 
Caesar, HH. A. . 

Carter, Mrs. W. a 
Clark, Mrs. L. . 

Dana, Charles E. . ; 
Davis, Richard Harding : 
Dexter, Ss. W. ; F 
Durham, J. E. 

Edwards, Miss Laura J. 
Ensign, Charles S. 
Estabrook, Arthur F. 
Faulkner, Miss Fannie M. 
Feaster, Miss Florence G. 


Hubbard, Mr. and Mrs. T.H. 


Hunter, William T., Jr. 
Jones, Miss Ella H. 
Judson, H. I. 

Kimball, Mrs. D. P. 
Kuhn, A. K. ... 
Lewis, Edwin J. 

Lewis, Mrs. Herman E. 
Lincoln, Mrs. Lowell 
Lunt, Miss Flora E. 
May, Miss Eleanor G. 
Morgan, Miss J. N._. 
Oppenheim, Myron H. 
Peterson, Mrs. Wilson 
Phelps, Mrs. J. W. 
Righter, William S. 
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Egret Protection, continued 


Schurz, Miss Marianne 
Shannon, William Purdy . 
Snow, Mrs. Frederick 
Spong, Mrs. J. J. R. 
Sturgis, F. K. 

Tate, J. M., Jr. 

Tod, J. Kennedy 
Tyler, Mr. and Mrs. W.G. . 
Walker, Charles C. 
Warburg, Mrs. Felix 
Winkley, Henry W. 
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GENERAL NOTES 
John Muir 


John Muir, of the California Sierras, is 
dead. For a generation and more he has 
been one of the most potent influences in 
our country in turning the eyes of man- 
kind to the charm of the great out-of- 
doors. His studies of glacial action in 
California, Alaska, and northern Europe, 
and his constructive work for the estab- 
lishment of National Parks, have made 
his name famous in every home where the 
things that really count in life are ever 
uppermost. He was deeply interested also 
in wild animals. His writings on these, 
and kindred subjects, are to be found in 
scores of articles published in magazines 
and newspapers. “Our National Parks,” 
perhaps the best known of his six pub- 
lished books, was written “with a view of 
inciting people to come and enjoy the 
wild mountain forest reservations.” 

To many who are devoting their lives 
to the conservation of natural wild beauty 
in its various forms, John Muir has been 
a potent inspiration; and long will be the 
years that the would-be destroyers of wild- 
life and mountain scenery will have to 
reckon with the influences which he set in 
motion. 

His death occurred at Daggett, a little 
town in the desert of San Bernardino 
County, California, on December 24, 1914. 
He was born in Scotland on April 21, 1838. 


Support for the Migratory-Bird Law 


The following is taken from a set of six 
resolutions, adopted by the Wisconsin 
State Audubon Society, in which that 
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organization registers its protest against 
the strong efforts continually being made 
to modify harmfully the Federal migra- 
tory-bird law. It will be noted that our 
friends in the Middle West are as opposed 
to the spring-shooting of wildfowl as are 
all Audubon workers in the East. All 
Audubon Societies that have not taken 
similar action should do so, and then file 
their resolutions with the senators and 
representatives from their states. These 
resolutions are: 


“That we approve the Migratory-Bird 
Law and Regulations, and feel that they 
are the only adequate legislation ever 
enacted to save the valuable bird-life from 
absolute extermination. 

“That we urge our senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress to do their utmost 
to afford adequate funds for the proper 
execution of the law and regulations. 

“That we are absolutely opposed to the 
wasteful and barbarous practice of spring- 
shooting, and we protest against any 
change in the regulations that will permit 
spring-shooting anywhere in the United 
States.” 


The Mt. Meenahga Bird-Sanctuary 


One of the most recently established 
bird-sanctuaries is that at Mt. Meenahga, 
near Ellenville, Ulster County, New York, 
where the Burroughs Nature Club has 
been the means of introducing appliances 
for bird-protection. President Albert H. 
Pratt describes it thus: 

“This great estate of 700 acres, orig- 
inally acquired for a country home by U. 
E. Terwilliger and his son, is admirably 
adapted to the use of the birds. A moun- 
tainous strip, well wooded, and lying 
between two deep ravines, with streams 
and natural springs abounding in its area, 
Mt. Meenahga offers unusual resources 
for attracting and developing wild-life. 
Both in the wild sections, and in the 
neighborhood of the many rustic summer- 
houses along the roadways of the estate, 
nesting-boxes will offer homes for the 
feathered guests. Seventy such boxes 
have already been installed in accordance 
with the advice of E. H. Forbush, New 
England Agent of the National Association 
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of Audubon Societies. The boxes are 
designed to accommodate Tree Swallows, 
Bluebirds, Chickadees, and Wrens. Some 
of the springs in the Mt. Meenahga terri- 
tory will be set aside for the use of the 
birds, so that they may bathe and drink 
in thése natural pools without fear of 
molestation. 

“The educational possibilities of making 
bird-reserve work a feature in a summer 
resort are patent. It is for the uninformed, 
the indifferent, or the skeptical, that a 
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Mr. Roosevelt in setting apart reserva- 
tions as refuges for breeding birds. On 
May 6, 1913, he segregated as a reserve 
Petit Bois Island, a long sand-beach in the 
Gulf of Mexico near the adjoining coasts of 
Alabama and Mississippi. On July 17, 
1913, he established as a reservation 
Blackbeard Island, a large marshy and 
bushy island at the entrance of Sapelo 
Sound, on the coast of Georgia. On June 
6, 1914, he constituted Smith and Minor 
Islands, near the south shore at the western 
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XES FOR MT. MEENAHGA BIRD-SANCTUARY 
Photographed by Albert H. Pratt 


picturesque demonstration of the benefits 
of living with our feathered friends is most 
desirable, as an object-lesson and an in- 
spiration. It is hoped that the interest 
aroused in the Mt. Meenahga reserve will 
serve as an awakening to many visitors, 
and that they will be moved to make 
some personal experiment in bird-protec- 
tion in their home communities.” 


New Federal Bird-Reservations 


President Wilson has continued the 
beneficent practice of his predecessors since 


end of the Strait of San Juan de Fuca, 
connecting Puget Sound with the Pacific 
Ocean, a bird-reserve. The last-named is 
especially important, as both of these 
rocky islets bear lighthouses, whose keep- 
ers will always be present to prevent 
raids upon the breeding sea-birds that 
congregate there. Finally, on September 
4, 1913, Anaho Island, in Pyramid Lake, 
Nevada, was made a reserve. As this is 
within an Indian Reservation it is doubly 
protected against spoliation, and will be 
a boon to many kinds of ducks and shore- 
birds. 


THE COMING OF THE WINTER GUESTS 
From a drawing by Walter M. Dunk 
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The Brush Hill Bird Club 


The Brush Hill Bird Club, of Milton, 
Massachusetts, began its existence in the 
spring of 1913, and at once took thought 
of “what it could do for the township.” 
It has lately issued an illustrated report 
abounding in useful and suggestive in- 
formation, copies of which are for sale by 
this Association at 50 cents. Its activities 
were many; and to arouse and sustain 
local interest it held an exhibition in the 
Public Library at Milton, which had a 
wide influence in showing what could be 
done in the way of protecting and fostering 
the birds in a suburban community whose 
residents are desirous of preserving the 
natural beauties and advantages of their 
locality, and appreciate the value and 
presence of the birds. 

This exhibition included a variety of 
bird-baths, a large collection of branches 
of berry-bearing and seed-bearing trees 
and shrubs, and the seed-stalks of weeds, 
an assortment of grains, a collection of 
selected books and pamphlets on bird-life, 
the texts of game-laws and posters, num- 
berless colored pictures of birds, a spar- 
row-trap, suet-pudding, a food-stick, and 
a bird’s Christmas tree. 

This exhibition and the Club’s methods 
as shown in the handsome report, are 
worthy of study and imitation. 


Bird-Calendars 


The Bird Almanac for 1915, issued by 
the Buffalo Audubon Society, is a most 
interesting object with which to adorn the 
home of any bird-lover. It measures nine 
by twelve inches, and consists of seven- 
teen sheets, held together by a cord. There 
is a separate calendar-sheet for each month. 
Thirty splendid photographs of birds, 
and perhaps half as many drawings, com- 
bine to make this one of the most artistic 
and attractive bird-calendars which has 
yet been published. It may be procured 
by sending 60 cents to Mrs. G. M. Turner, 
Secretary, 12 Clarendon Place, Buffalo, 
New York. 

The Audubon Calendar for 1915, pub- 
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lished by the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, consists of seven sheets about ten 
by fourteen inches. To six of the pages are 
attached colored pictures of birds, the 
following subjects being used: Least 
Sandpiper, Woodcock, Least Bittern, 
Spotted Sandpiper, Semipalmated Plover, 
and Turnstone. The calendar may be 
obtained for $1.50 by addressing Winthrop 
Packard, Secretary; 234 Berkeley St., 
Boston, Massachusetts, or by sending to 
the office of the National Association. 


Alaskan Bird-Life 


The book on Alaskan birds, of which 
earlier mention has been made, came from 
the press on December 15, 1914. It is 
largely composed of writings by Nelson, 
Bent, Dawson, Joseph Grinnell, and others 
personally acquainted with the bird-life 
of that Territory. Ernest Ingersoll 
arranged and edited the manuscripts. The 
book was published by the National 
Association, and, through Dr. P. P. Clax- 
ton, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 8, 000 copies are being distributed 
to the people of Alaska. It is intended that 
one of these books shall be placed in the 
hands of every school child of Alaska. It is 
illustrated with colored plates and photo- 
graphs. The entire expense of the under- 
taking, as well as one-half the expense of 
sending two agents to Alaska to gather 
data, was borne by Miss H. Meyer, one 
of the Association’s most useful and 
generous members. 

From the general fund of the Associa- 
tion a small stock of extra copies was 
printed, and until the supply is exhausted 
these will be supplied to those desiring 
them for $1 each. 


Feeding the Birds 


W. J. Carmichael, a bird-lover of Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, writes: 

“T am a regular reader of Brrp-LoreE 
and interested in the work of the Associa- 
tion. I thought it might be of interest to 
some to report the twelve kinds of birds 
which have been seen in and around our 
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feeding-tables since November 15, 1914. 
Two White-breasted Nuthatches; 3 Downy 
Woodpeckers, 2 males, 1 female; 2 Brown 
Creepers; 6 Cardinals, 2 females, 4 males; 
3; Chickadees; 1 young Squealing Wood- 
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pecker or Sapsucker; 6 Blue Jays; 1 Song 
Sparrow; 1 Winter Wren; 1 fine male Red- 
bellied Woodpecker; 1 Golden-winged 
Woodpecker; and 1 female Hairy Wood- 
pecker. All of these birds have been with 
us two winters except the Sapsucker, 
Song Sparrow, and Wren. We were told 
last winter that the Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker was an unusual visitor in this 
locality, but we have him again. 

“The food we have used has been suet, 
corn (whole), corn (cracked), sunflower 
seed, peanuts and bread-crumbs. We have 
three Von Berlepsch nesting-boxes in 
place for spring.” 


The Virginian School-Exhibit 


At the Teachers’ Conference held in 
Richmond, Virginia, in November last, a 
Junior Audubon Exhibit was arrayed by 


Miss Katharine H. Stuart, Virginia Agent 
for this Association. : 

Realizing the importance of emphasizing 
the value of bird-life to the state, steps 
were taken in this annual gathering to have 


IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


a department created where the bird and 
nature work done by Virginia school 
children could be shown. The greatest 
interest and enthusiasm were exhibited 
by the teachers, principals, superinten- 
dents, and supervisors of schools, in the 
remarkable work displayed. In the exhibit 
Miss Stuart had the hearty aid and co- 
operation of Mrs. R. B. Smithey, of Ash- 
land, Secretary of the Virginia Audubon 
Society. Talks were given throughout the 
day by eminent speakers and educators. 
Among these were Mrs. Moffett, conduc- 
tor of the Rural School Department, Dr. 
William Plecker of the Board of Health, 
and Miss Milstead of Accotinck. Miss 
Milstead spoke of feeding-stations and 
Christmas-trees for birds, and told of count- 
ing twenty-five Cardinals at one of their 
school Christmas-trees. Talks were also 
given by Miss Stuart and Mrs. Smithey. 
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The beauty of the exhibit was enhanced 
by many useful and attractive bird-boxes, 
loaned by various manufacturers for the 
occasion. Literature furnished by the 
National Association, and by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was 
freely distributed. 

The success of the undertaking was such 
that it is hoped similar exhibits may be 
held in Virginia from year to year. 


Exhibits in South Carolina 


Some time ago the National Association 
employed Miss Belle Williams, of South 
Carolina, to prepare an Audubon Exhibit 
for the State Fair to be held in Columbia, 
October 26-30, 1914. So successfully did 
she carry out her commission, and so pro- 
nounced was the interest shown by visitors, 
that the management of four other fairs 
held in South Carolina earnestly requested 
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that she also take the Audubon Exhibit 
to their gatherings. This the Secretary 
authorized Miss Williams to do. The 
exhibit was therefore shown at Sparten- 
burg, November 2-7; Barnwell, Novem- 
ber 16-21; Bishopville, November 25-28; 
and Lancaster, December 2-8. 


New Arrangements in North Carolina 


The North Carolina Audubon Society 
has drafted and is backing two bird-and- 
game-protective bills in the legislature of 
that state. One of these provides for the 
establishment of a State Game Commis- 
sion, to be supported by a resident and 
non-resident hunter’s license, and for the 
various details incident to the operations 
of such a department. The second bill 
provides for hunting-seasons consistent 
with, and agreeing with, the season pro- 
vided for that region by regulations as at 
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present constituted under the Federal 
migratory-bird law. It also contains pro- 
visions for the artificial propagation of 
game, bag-limit, restrictions on sale and 
shipment of game, and the trapping of fur- 
bearing animals. In the first bill the Audu- 
bon Society asks to be relieved of the 
authority of enforcing the bird-and-game 
laws, which were granted to it by a special 
charter from the legislature in March, 
1903. 


Minnetonka Bird-Sanctuary 


Lake Minnetonka has been made the 
Minnetonka Bird-Sanctuary by the peti- 
tions of hundreds of residents of the region 
and by the activities of leading citizens, 
and of many sportsmen of Minneapolis. 
Dr. Thomas S. Roberts, of Minneapolis, 
one of America’s leading ornithologists, 
and long a member of the National 
Audubon Association, has taken a leading 
part in creating the wide interest which 
has had this gratifying result. The State 
Game Commission has now prohibited 
shooting, and even the carrying of fire- 
arms, either on the lake or on a surround- 
ing zone of land one mile in width. 


Good Work at a State Fair 


The opportunity to show the beauty 
and advantage of gathering and favoring 
the song-birds about the farm and house, 
afforded by the large assemblage of visitors 
at a state fair, was seized by the ladies of 
Washington, who organized a “Court of 
the Birds” at the Washington State Fair, 
held at North Yakima in September of 
1914. Strenuous efforts were made by 
Mrs. Granville Ross Pike, who planned the 
exhibit, and by the ladies associated with 
her, to gather an exhibit of wide educational 
interest, to which the National Association 
sent such aid as it could; and the effort 
was rewarded with striking success. One 
valuable feature was a series of prize- 
competitions for young people in writing 
essays on the usefulness of various birds; 
in the construction of bird-houses and 
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nesting-places; and in photographs of 
natural objects. It is highly desirable that 
this example should be followed. 


Birds in the Great War 


The effect of a war on the wild birds and 
animals of the region affected is usually of 
a beneficial character. No doubt game- 
animals, especially, have increased during 
the past four years of political disturbance 
in the unhappy republic of Mexico. In 
Europe, game-preserves in northern 
France and eastern Prussia have probably 
suffered, but, on the whole, bird-life in 
eastern Europe has enjoyed, during the 
past six months, a freedom from persecu- 
tion to which it has long been a stranger. 
France has stopped all hunting, and the 
Minister of War has issued an order that 
the sale of no native game will be tolerated. 
Ordinarily more than one thousand tons of 
native-killed game are annually sold in 
the markets of France. The Larks of Bel- 
gium will evidently enjoy a year of unusual 
freedom from disturbance: In time of 
peace the people of Belgium export to 
France alone every year more than fifty 
thousand of these interesting birds. It isa 
pleasure to feel that some small good at 
least is to come:out of the unspeakable 
holocaust we are now witnessing in 
Europe. 


A Law-Violator Fined 


Mrs. E. E. Coulson, of Bradentown, 
Florida, who has long been an active 
Audubon worker, recently sent us word 
that King W. Wiggins, a prominent 
business man of that section, had taken 
the game-laws into his own hands, and 
exceeded the bag-limit by killing four 
wild Turkeys in one day. She also 
reported that the local game-warden 
seemed disposed to wink at the case. We 
at once communicated with E. Z. Jones, 
State Game Warden, with a result that 
Wiggins was haled into court and fined. 
The case creat®d’ much local interest, and 
won increased respect for the game-laws. 
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